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Postwar La 


Canada, with its wide territories, favourable 
location, vast natural resources, and mighty 
reserves of hydro-electric power, can 
easily be developed into “a great postwar 
land of opportunity.”’ 

Fortunately, Canada is already electrically- 
conscious. Nowhere is so much electricity 
used per person. Today more than seven 
times as much electric energy is being pro- 
duced in the Dominion as at the end of the 
last war. In 1943 our aluminum industry 
alone consumed enough electricity to supply 
all the electrified homes in Canada for 3 years. 

Yet, only one-fifth of Canada’s water 
power resources has been harnessed. 
This power, increasingly applied to homes, 
factories, farms and mines, can raise the 
entire nation’s standard of living. 
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CAN HELP 


PROVIDE MAXIMUM 


EMPLOYMENT 


But such development can only be achieved 
by PLANNING—today! While there must 
be no slackening of our war effort, we can 
still prepare ourselves for future action which 
will create markets and help ensure maxi- 
mum employment. Planning will establish 
a firm, sound foundation for Canada’s after- 
Victory prosperity. 


For over 52 years it has been the privilege 
of Canadian General Electric to contribute 
much to home and industrial electrifica- 
tion. Today the Company’s ten thousand 
skilled workers are devoting all their 
energies, all their enthusiasm, to war. To- 
morrow they will resume their peacetime 
job of helping improve Canada’s civilian 

economy—through electricity. 
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PLACE-NAMES OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


by H. L. KEENLEYSIDE* 


[he perceptive and sympathetic visitor 
to Newfoundland is at «nce struck by 
three distinctive and almost unique char- 
acteristics: the harsh beauty of the land- 
scape and its encompassing sea, the extent 
and quality of the extraordinarily generous, 
unfailing and unforced hospitality of the 
people, and the delightful and imaginative 
character of the Newfoundland nomen- 
clature 

In no other country with which I am 
acquainted is there so great a variety of 
unusual place-names. Studying the map 
of the Island is a constant source of delight, 
surprise and entertainment. Even when 
the names are homely, or when, as in some 
cases, they verge on the repulsive, they 
are never common and are saved from 
vulgarity by an imaginative quality that 
gives them an essential element of pro- 
priety. And when, as so often happens, 
the name embodies an intrinsic beauty of 
sound or ideology, the result is close to 
perfection Where, for example, could 
one find more perfect names than W interland, 
Calence Point, Topsail, Blue Pinion, Maiden 
Arm, Colinet, Rolling Cove or Lance Amour? 

In 1904 the Newfoundland Government 
established a Nomenclature Board with 
instructions to review the Island names 
and make revisions where these seemed 
desirable. Judging from the published list 
of changes the Board has done useful work 
although there have been inevitable differ- 
ences of opinion in specific cases. There 
has, however, been an apparent tendency 
which some Newfoundlanders consider 
unfortunate to alter names which 
though unpleasant in isolation, are not 
unattractive when considered with their 
historical associations in mind. Why, for 
example, should Brooms Bottom be changed 
to York Harbour or Ochre Pit Cove to 
Varoonville or Brandy Harbour to 
Raleigh? 

In this article no effort has been made 
to keep up with all the changes made by 
the Nomenclature Board. In many cases 
the old names are still popularly used 
and all the names used in these pages are 
to be found on maps that are still in circula- 
tion 

One of the great attractions of New- 
foundland names is the way in which they 


*Dr. Keenleyside, recently appointed Canadian Ambassador t \ 
year as Acting Higt Commissioner in Newfoundland 


r Externa! Affairs. and spent three months in the spring of th 


reflect the human history of the Island 
They recall in clear definition the varied 
origins of the men who discovered, ex- 
ploited, colonized, fought for and traded 
with Newfoundland through the four 
hundred and fifty years that have passed 
since its discovery by John Cabot. Con- 
sider the historic roster 
English Harbour 
French Bay 
Turk’s Cove (Turk was apparently used 
as a synonym for Barbary, whence 
came the piratical Berber marauders 
who from time to time descended on 
the Island coasts.) 

Jersey Harbour 

Guernsey Island 

Harbour Breton 

Spanish Room (A “room” is a building 

used as a warehouse, a trading post, 
a processing plant, or, in general, a 
collective name for the foreshore 
and the buildings on it, where a 
fishery crew land and cure their 
fish; it is also applied to the “‘water- 
side premises’ of merchants. It 
seems to have its origin in the div- 
ision of the foreshore among the crews 
or settlers in a harbour, each having 
his own “room” there. “Spanish 
Room” denotes the part used or 
owned by fishermen or traders from 
the country indicated in the name.) 

Portugal Cove 

Canada Bay 

Ireland s Eye, and even 

Brooklyn! 

In addition, there are, of course, 
examples of the transfer to Newfoundland 
of names derived from towns and localities 
in the older lands from which the _ in- 
dividual settlers came. There is, however 
comparatively little of the rather slavish 
repetition of British, French or Irish names 
which is so common in many other colonial 
areas 

One custom that is pleasantly charac 
teristic of the Island is the habit of invert 
ing the order of double names. How much 
more attractive is Harbour Deep than 
Deep Harbour, or Bay Bulls (the site to-day 
of a great naval establishment) than 
Bulls Bay. Other examples of this pro- 
cedure are: Harbour Grace, Harbour Round 


Mexico, was previous Assistant Under Secretar f State 





The harsh 





ontours of the Newfoundland shore 


Bay Roberts where the transatlantic 
cable landing is located), Harbour Main 
and even Harbour My God! There is also 
the possibly related form exemplified by 
John the Bay and John the Bay Head 

The history of Newfoundland has been 
one of hardships bravely encountered — of 
constant conflict with the varied and often 
dangerous forces of nature. This has been 
reflected in the names of many of its local- 


ities. It is not difficult to imagine the 
thoughts and feelings of the men who 
named Bad Bay, Gripe Point, or Famish 
Cove [here is also a Famish Gut!) Bare- 
need, Slave Harbour and Empty Basket are 
easily explained, as are Bleak Island 
Visery Point, Wild Bight and Breakheart 
Point. Damnable Bay might be assumed 
to beleng to the same category | egend 
explains, however, that this title came 
from ~“Damn-the-bell frantic words 


used by a pirate Captain to his cook when 


he tripped over the bell rope on deck just 


1 


as his ship had all but gained the safety 
of a secret harbour while being chased 
through the fog by one of His Majesty's 
ships Corrupted into Damnable it was 


ater changed again, at the instigation of 
i member of the clergy into the meaning 
less St. Chad's. Witless Bay may well 
represent the annoyance of a mariner 


>gy Bay is an isolated fishing village not many miles from St 





with his own deficiencies as a pilot, and 
there is an element of perverse humour in 
Barren Island located in Conception Bay! 
Ragged Harbour probably took its name 
from its rocky ledges, but there can be no 
doubt of the explanation of Seldom Come 
By. An amusing contradiction in meaning 
has arisen from a habitual mispronuncia- 
tion in the case of Bay Despair. Originally 
this was Baie dEspoir, or Bay of Hope! 
On second thought, perhaps the modern 
title came from hope too long deferred 
[he name, God Almighty Cove, was 
probably not applied in a mood expressive 
of reverence or adoration 

But the human record is not confined 
to tales of distress and difficulty [here 
are many names indicative of happiness 
and content. Where, for example, could be 
found more cheering titles than Happy 
Adventure, Fortune, Open Hall, Safe Har- 
bour, or Hearts Content, Hearts Desire 
and Hearts Delight? There is also a Little 
Heartsease and even a Joo Good Arm 
Honey Pot Harbour, Butter Pot Island, and 
Sweet Bay must have been so named by 
cheerful and contented men, while Cupids 
was certainly conceived in a hopeful if 
not a grateful mood. Many men would 
probably be attracted by the name Aqua- 
[here is joy of possession in Nain 
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As indicated by the name, the village of Flatrock is unusual in the softness of its environment 


And it is not difficult to picture the con- 
fidence and pride of the man who named 
the Bay of Exploits, and Exploits River 
[he map also reveals an Angel's Cove, and 
both a Big Paradise and a Little Paradise 
the latter of which, strangely enough, is 
larger than the former. Archbishop Howley 
however, in his papers on Newfoundland 
nomenclature, is authority for the state- 
ment that the Paradises were so named 
not because of their blissful or celestial 
qualities, but because they “were so hard 
to get into 

Of this same genre are the two adjoining 
coves near Cape Harrigan on the Labrador 
Coast which are known as Paradise and 
Hell's Mouth, of which the latter is reputed 


to be much the easier passage! 


Ihe Reverend William Thoresby, an 
English Methodist evangelist who spent a 
vear in Conception Bay in 1796-7, has 
described his life there in a book with the 
charming title \ Narrative of God's Love 
to William Thoresby, being His Journal 
while in Newfoundland et Chis 
author records that when in August he 
was being rowed along the coast of the 
bay he “found it very sultry going by 
Devil s Cove 
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[here is a common Newfoundland 
locution which sometimes leads to amusing 
results [he Newfoundlander generally 
refers to the head of a bay or inlet as the 
bottom [his explains such newspaper 
reports as that “Judge Brown has spent 








one of the most pleasant of the Newfo indland outports 


shn's, the capital of Newfoundland 
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the summer at the bottom of Conception 
Bay 

In many cases names have been derived 
from occupations or from the character- 
istics of the localities or the inhabitants 
Among the most interesting of these are 
Winterhouse, Emily Storehouse Cove, Old 
Shop and Fox Trap. There is no need to 
spell out the attractions of 7 routy, although 
Silver Cove and Gold Cove were perhaps too 
optimistically named, for there is no great 
mineral resource in either. Wesleyville and 
Epworth are practically synonymous, as any 
good Methodist will recognize. Bunyan s 
Cove is not far removed Viilliners Arm 
probably took its title from a family name 
rather than from the establishment of a 
hat shop, but it has an attractive sound 
Considering the complexity of the subject 
and the emotions it evokes, one can only 
hope for the best when trying to define the 
moed of the man who named Femme 

\s might be expected, the local fauna 
is well represented in Newfoundland place- 
names, and some entertaining titles still 
appear. There are, for example, Little Cat 







Cuckhold’s Cove. Here, as in most parts of the Island, the pursuit of agriculture is a strenuous occupation. 


\rm and Great Cat Arm also the inevit- 

able Cat Gut! There are Yellow, Brown and 
Silver Fox Islands, there is a Newfoundland 
Dog Pond, and, mirabile dictu, a Double 
Viare! As was to be anticipated, along a 
rough and stormy coast there is a Lion's 
Den, but it is at first a little surprising to 
come upon and pronounce Seal Gulch and 
Whales Gulch. Hare's Ears Point is under- 
standable, as is Herring Neck, but what is a 
Fox Roost? White Bear Bay evokes a 
pleasant image, but what shall one think 
of Mosquito, Dog Pen or Mouse? Nor are 
Calves Nose and Hog's Nose particularly 
attractive. There is a Cock and Hare Cove 
although, rather surprisingly, in view of 
some of the tall stories so popular in fron- 
tier communities, the combination Cock 
and Bull has not yet been emploved! 

[he Newfoundland Coast studded 
thickly with Islands, and as these often 
seem to have been set down in pairs it is 
not unusual to find them given related 
names: Fair and False; Lord and Lady; 
Bull, Cow and Calf; and even more delight- 
ful, Bread and Cheese. Near Placentia also 
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False Girl. And 
Strait (locally called the Straits 


here are two islets known as 
ibbies. At another spot along 


C/ur Lad\ Si 
the coast there are two connected harbours 


t 
2, 


known respectively as Harbour Buffet and 
Sideboard Harbour [hese names have an 
interesting origin as the former was origin 
ally Havre Bouffee (Squally Harbour 
Having become corrupted into Harbour 
Buffet, it was natural to locate a Sideboard 
near it. At another point there is a Cock 
and Hen Cove 
But where the people of Newfoundland 
have really allowed their imaginations full 
play has been in the indulgence of alively 
sense of humour [he use of the word 
tickle is a case in point. A tickle is a 
narrow stretch of water, usually somewhat 
shallow, often rather rough. Newtoundland 
can supply Long Tickle and Favourite 


Tickle. Ice Tickle and Wéinter Tickle 
Leading Tickle and Main Tickle, Pinchgut 
Tickle and Squid 7 ickle 

[he Newfoundlanders, moreover, are 
responsible for many an entertaining play 





on words as in the case of Doting Cove, 
Snake's Bight, Turks Gut, Scilly Cove, 
Burnt Arm, Bumble Bee Bight, Unfortunate 
Cove and the Annieopsquotch Mountains 
Perhaps the best of these homonyms 
however, is supplied by the inlet known as 
Lushes Bight 

In this same _ general category ol 
intentionally amusing names there is a 
variety which provides diversion for a 
great catholicity of tastes. Some of these 
derive their titles from imaginative com- 
ments on the shape of the geographic 
feature concerned, as in the case of Leg 
Pond, Noggin Cove, Jerry s Nose, Nick's 
Nose Cove, the Spy Hole Iron Skull 
a hill) and the delightful White Cockade 
and White Handkerchief Cape [he same 
may perhaps be true of Cape Onion 

Although they all pre-date the Gilbert 
and Sullivan era, there is a definitely, 
Gilbertian atmosphere about such New 
foundland names as Blow-me-Down, Nancy 
Oh, Nancy Bark, Ha Ha (in Ha Ha Bay 
Spirity Cove, and Little Hooping Harbour 
On the other hand, Lumbergrass sounds 
like something out of the Paul Bunyan saga 














Come-by-Chance is a well known New- 
foundland town (although the word town 
is seldom used in Newfoundland; anything 
outside of St. John’s is an “‘outport™ or 
just a “place’), and names of a similar 
style are to be found at intervals all around 
the coast Among the most attractive 
are Run-by-Guess and Rizght-in-the-Run 
Island. There is also a Stepaside on the 
Burin Peninsula 

So far as | have been able to learn, the 
inventive ingenuity of the people of New- 
foundland has failed on only two occasions 
Results Nameless Cove and Harbour 
Harbour [he inexplicable use of Van 
Dieman's Land for a tract of country near 
St. John’s might perhaps be included 

[he specialist in names of a repellant 
type is well provided for in such cases as 
Pinchgut Point, Crooked Feeder River, The 
Town Gut (near Placentia) and Maggotty 
Cove (inside St. John’s Harbour where it is 
overlooked by the Newfoundland Hotel 
[his last characteristic name has now been 
changed by the Nomenclature Board to 
Hoylestown which may have some historical 
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On Ferryland Lord Baltimore, later the founder of Maryland, made his first settlement in the western hemisphere 
The old fortifications and some of their cannon are still in place 


justification but lacks the perverse charm 
of the original appellation. Aitchuses and 
Cuckhold's Cove might be included in this 
general classification 

An unusual use of words is found in 
Offer Gooseberry Island. Used in this way 
“Offer” means “outer or ‘outside’ 
the island outside or beyond Gooseberry 
Island. A similar usage is found in St 
Jones Without and St. Jones Within though 
no one seems to know just who St. Jones 
was 

Names that find an intrinsic justification 
in their sounds alone are Great Rattling 
Brook (which runs into Exploits River'), 
Nipper Harbour, Fishing Ships Harbour 
Kelpy Cove, Snooks Brook, Sker-wink, and 
Juniper Stump. These names could almost 
be set to music — of a kind 


Chere are obvious navigational explana- 
tions for Pushthrough, Thoroughfare and 
Cul de Sac. Kettle O Pike Harbour is sus- 
ceptible of explanation as are the two 
Doughball Coves Mother Hicks (now 
unfortunately changed to Regina) and 
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Joe Batt s Arm are probably the mementoes 
of locally famous characters. [There must 
be some explanation for Virgins Arm! 
O Adams Ridge introduced a new name of 
Hibernian style, but what is the derivation 
of Black Joke Cove, Pick Eyes and Horse 
Chops 7 





Grand Bruit (Big Noise) is a village 
near a waterfall, and perhaps the worst 
jawbreaker among the Newfoundland names 

is Sam Hitches Dolland Bight. A name that 
is charming in its own right but that has an 
occupational origin is Barking Kettle. This 
to the at which bark 
was boiled in large kettles to produce a 


- 
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the fibre of fishermens nets 
[his technique is still employed although 
now 


preserve 


and materials are 


used 


methods 


frequently, 


| tanning fluid that is customarily used to 
' 
: other 


more 
In conclusion, it is pleasant to think 
again of some of the delightful names that 
ive the Island nomenclature its 
i charm. Witchhazel Point 
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PLACE-NAMES OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
Lake are names 
beauty of any 


Ucean 
to the 


Frozen 
add 


Lawn, and 
that would 
country 

It is to be hoped that the Nomenclature 
Board will make it its primary duty to 
the flavourful names of New- 

Even the phonetically un- 
names are meaningful and 
never vulgar If the Board can resist 
the temptation immortalize contem- 
porary figures and maintain undiluted the 
virtues of the historic names, it 
to the beautiful 
country it is designed to serve One 
Bowing Brook is worth a dozen Vewports 

\lmost as important as the maintenance 
of the colourful old names is the avoidance 
of appellations in common use in other 
countries. So far Newfoundland has been 
equally successful in both respects. Not 
only are the old names uniquely attractive 
but there is a happy absence of Londons 
Parises, Birminghams: there is no Center- 
ville. Smithtown or Fairview If it 
its duty, the will that 
conditions are not allowed to change 


preserve 

foundland 
pleasant are 
to 


essential 
will 


do a great service 


does 


Board see these 


s done 
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Bottom right:—The ‘Narrow leading from St 

Harbour. This area abounds in scenes of historic impor 

tance recalling memories and events of importance in war 
telegraphy, aviation and commerce 




















SNOW CRYSTALS 


Hail! Icy fledgling from the nests of Heaven, 


High in the far abyss of Heaven's blue 
Here on my sleeve What hast thou done ” 
Ye light more softly than shy kisses given Hast thou with rival orbs of brilliant hue 
In love at eve Out-shone the sun ” 
Or such as mother's lips may press Or in the silence of night's noon 
On infants eyes in fond caress Woven aureolas about the moon ? 
How exquisite thy feathery form appears 
Of crystal bars 


Hast thou in silent mist of cloud-land dim 


Sunk slowly down? 
\nd arrows, winter foliage and spears Or rode with level d spears the storm-wind grim 
And silver stars In blizzard blown? 
What silversmith by art can chase My sleeve's the goal-post of thy race 
The charm ethereal of thy grace ” Thy 


first and final resting-place 


No human eye in all thy passage fleet 
Has seen thee, friend 

My glance and mine alone is here to greet 
Thy journey s end 

a breath, ‘tis gone! 

\ dew-drop glistens in the sun 
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SNOW CRYSTALS 


by SIDNEY J. S. PEIRCE 


HAT a mysterious charm has the 
silvery star-shaped crystal of snow 
that lies for a moment on our sleeve It is 
so tragile, so evanescent, and yet, we must 


reflect, its airy form is an expression of 
immutable forces that endure from eternity 
to eternity It is remarkable that it does 
not more frequently excite the interest of 
the artist-photographer. The ever-changing 
statuary of the clouds, the curl of the 
waves, the smile of a child, have each 
innumerable devotees, but to perpetuate 
the intricate and uncountable forms of 
the snow crystals that swim into our ken 
olitter for an instant and are gone torever 
seems to have appealed to but few 

W. A. Bentley, on his farm in the hills 
of Vermont, spent many winters indulging 


his solitary hobby, and a posthumous 








volume, Snow Crystals (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co containing two thousand crystal 
patterns, remains a monument to his 
photographic skill and industry. But in 
(Canada there are, so far as | know, no 
published collection of | snow-crystal 
patterns based on photographs made north 
of the international boundary 

are 


illustrations 


[he accompanying 


reproductions of a few of the 300 or more 
photomicrographs made by the writer at 
odd moments during the last six winters 
Not every snowflurry brings grist to the 
In zero weather 


snow-photographer's mill 


o 
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the falling snow often consists of nothing 
but uninteresting, almost amorphous 
nodules of frost. In a blizzard the crystals 
are often torn apart and appear as irregular 
spicules. Very often the most interesting 
snow crystals are obtained on a clear 
sunny day in mid-winter when the air 
although apparently clear, is filled with 
little glittering particles while the sun at 
the same time appears as a huge irregular 
blaze of white light accompanied on each 
side by sun-dogs, rivalling the parent sun 
in brilliance and bearing witness to the 
almost invisible clouds of multitudinous 
prisms that lie between the observer and 
the source of light 

[he basal form of the snow crystal 
is the hexagonal prism (Fig. | It is 
seldom seen, however, in this simple form 
[he prism, when present, is usually decor- 
ated by a six-pointed star at each end and 
presents the general structure of two 
wheels of a cart with the prism forming 
the axle. Often the connecting prism is 
quite short so that, when the two connected 
stars lie in the field of the microscope, one 
is sharply in focus while the other forms a 
patterned background slightly out of focus 
Fig 2 [he secondary stars do not 
necessarily occur at the ends of the prism 
only, but may spring from any point along 
the shaft (Fig. 3 

\s a general rule, however, the main 
axis of the prism is very short, and the 
crystal then appears as a hexagonal plate 
Figs. 4 and 5). Of these the external form 
is simple, merely a six-sided disc (some- 
times alternate sides are quite short giving 
the picture of a triangle with truncated 
angles), but the interior structure is often 
very complex, presenting flutings and 
symmetrical patterns in infinite variety 
\gain, however, these somewhat simple 





structures are comparatively rare. More 
often each angle of the plate is adorned 
with a feathery outgrowth (Figs. 6 and 7) 
or angular structures (Figs. 8, 9 and 10) 
Sometimes these feathery or angular out- 
growths may dominate the picture (Figs 
11 to 15) and finally appear as rays of 
infinite complexity (Figs. 16 to 27). Figures ; 
lo and 17 are such crystals in the process 
of melting. It would seem as though the 
nucleus of every crystal were a hexagonal 
plate and that it grows by crystalline 
accretions at the angles as it slowly filters 
down through the moist air. Figures 28 
to 30 are magnified images of the nucleus 
of large complex crystals. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that in many 
cases this nucleus must be very small as 
in the case of the large, feathery, fragile 
crystals that are the main constituents 
of the fluffy snowflakes characteristic of 
many snowflurries on mild days. These 
crystals are often quite large and are 
composed of six feathery plumes meeting 
at the centre in an almost imperceptible 





central disc (Figs. 31 to 36 Figure 3) 
is a very rare form in which alternate 
plumes have failed to develop 5 


In its passage through the air, it is 
inevitable that the snow crystal will 
encounter strata of different temperatures 
and moisture. This is probably the explana- ; 
tion of the appearance presented by Figure 
38 Here the crystal is beset with pearl-like 
globules of frozen dew giving a picture 
of considerable beauty but of minor 
interest to the photographer as the crystal 
pattern is obscured by the frosty particles 
Ihe relation of the snow crystal to 
the production of sun-dogs and _ solar , 
haloes hardly comes within the scope of 
this article. But the writer would like to 
place on record some observations on a 
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memorable these phenomena 
which an experience of more than fifty 
Canadian winters has not duplicated 

lt was the winter of 1887. The writer 
was a boy on a farm in the new colony of 
Churchbridge, just over the 
Manitoba in Saskatchewan 
Northwest Territories. It 
am a bright, clear day, but the air was 
filled with tiny ice crystals, filtering down 
in the still cold air and glittering in the 
bright sunlight. The sun was a shapeless 
blaze of light, and, on each side, subsidiary 
suns rivalled the first in size and brilliance 
Encircling the whole heaven was a ring 
of white light parallel to the horizon and 
passing through the sun and sun-dogs 
Surrounding the sun was a vertical bow 
of prismatic colours. This formed a com- 
plete circle except where it touched the 
horizon. At its intersection with the white 
circle, its prismatic colours were lost in 
the brilliance of the major sun-dogs which 
occurred at these points. At intervals along 
the white horizontal band were other less 
brilliant suns, apparently the sites of inter- 
section with other incomplete vertical 
prismatic circles. The whole brilliant spec- 
tacle was completed by a great prismatic 
half-circle presumably an incomplete 
coronal halo situated immediately over- 
head. Staged above the rolling, snow-white 


display of 


he rder of 
then the 


was about 9 


Lecember 1944 


plain of the virgin western prairie, in the 
inconceivable brilliance of the mid-winter 
sunlight, with a slight haze on the horizon 
adding an element of mystery, the phen 
omenon presented a scene ol unforgettable 
majesty. It persisted for fifteen minutes 
or more and was viewed by a number of 
people 

lhe famous poem of Kipling, Our Lady 
of the Snows, excited a certain amount of 
generous but adverse comment on the part 
of some who thought that accent on winter 
was unfair to Canada, whose summer, on 
occasion, may be a dream of loveliness 
Nevertheless | would venture to offer 
this challenge to any Canadian, whether 
from the East or the West, whether of the 
native or synthetic variety: does he not 
feel a lifting of the spirit at the sight of 
the first snowflake and at the sound of 
the jingle of the sleigh bells, a sensation 
of the return of something familiar, loved 
and missed, akin to that aroused in the 
heart of the European by the return of 
the swallows? Kipling was right. Canada 
is our Lady of the Snows and the Canadian 
is proud of it. To him summer is a delightful 
interlude, but the advent of the snow is 
the return to serious living. Our Lady of 


the Snows will remain for all time a graceful 
gesture of an old and great poet to a great 
but young nation 
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by MARY BRIDGE* 
[* recent years popular interest in the 
\rctic and Subarctic regions of North 


\merica has been greatly stimulated 
by the remarkable developments under- 
taken to meet the needs of continental 
defence. Outstanding among these have 
been the building of the Alaska Highway 
the development of the oil fields around 


Norman Wells (the Canol Project), and 
the construction of the two great chains 
of airfields, one in the Northwest, linking 


\laska and the Yukon with the heart of 
the continent, the other in the Northeast 
providing convenient stepping-stones across 
the North Atlantic for warplanes en route 
to the battlefields of Europe 

Under the driving spur of war, these 
projects have been pushed through to 
successful completion in the face of ob- 
stacles—both physical and financial —which 
even five years ago would have been 
regarded prohibitive Now the 


as as 


world-wide conflict begins to draw to a 
close, increasing consideration is being 
given to the manner in which wartime 


achievement can be turned to peacetime 
advantage 

Official Canadian concern with this 
problem, particularly in the Northwest 
has been demonstrated by the initiation 
of the North Pacific Planning Project 
the expansion of the Government survey 
programme, and the encouragement given 
to private enterprise in prospecting for 
minerals and oil. Public interest is reflected 
in the increasing amount of space being 
devoted to the subject in the press and 
by the number of requests for information 
regarding the possibilities of the North 
which are pouring into government offices 

[he establishment of the Arctic Institute 
of North America, plans for which were 
1944, is 


announced on September 8& 
another manifestation of this interest 
It is, at the same time, a_ recognition 


of the fact that only properly co-ordinated 
scientific study can furnish a sound basis 
for the thoughtful planning upon which 
the development of North Americas last 
frontier should be built 


{ Saskatchewan 


Affairs 


{ the University 
f Externa 


*A graduate in history 
assistant with the De partment 
nceived last May 


und has bee 


‘ 
rst ct 


Miss Bridge has spent 


n doing work in connecti 


While excellent reconnaissance 
studies have been made and a considerable 
amount of reliable information on relatively, 


some 


small areas has been amassed, detailed 
scientific knowledge of the Arctic is still 
comparatively meagre \s a result, the 
natural resources of that region are far 
from completely developed and _ full 
advantage has not been taken of the 


possibilities which it offers for the promo- 
tion of human well-being and the advance- 
ment of human knowledge. In this respect 
North America has lagged far behind 
f-urope. Ihe Scandinavian countries and, 
in particular, the U.S.S.R. have for many 
vears been conducting systematic and 
extensive research upon Arctic problems 
through scientific organizations established 
for that purpose. The Arctic Institute of 
Leningrad has been responsible in large 
measure for the amazing development of 
the Soviet Arctic during the past two 
decades, and its publications are a rich 
source of information for students of the 
Far North. The North American Institute 
will be similar to the Leningrad Institute 
in its scientific interests, although initially, 
at least, it will be more restricted in its 
activities. It will vary from the Russian 
organization also in the fact that it will 
be privately financed and controlled 
\lthough North American scientists 
have long felt the need for an organization 
to co-ordinate research pertaining to the 
\rctic and Subarctic regions, it was not 
until May 13, 1944, that the first steps 
were taken to establish such a_ body 
\t that time a group of prominent Can- 
adians and Americans interested in Arctic 
problems met in New York to consider 
the matter [he project was sketched 
in broad but careful outline, and a small 
committee was appointed to draft a con- 


stitution and to prepare a_ statement 
describing the scope of the _ Institutes 
activities its relation to governments 
and to other research institutions, its 


administrative form, its method of oper- 
ation, financing and related questions 


a halt a wartime 


Institute since it 


tne past tw and years as 


n with the Arctic was 
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When the drafting committee had 
completed its work, a second meeting 
was held in Montreal on September 8, 
at which the constitution and statement 
were adopted and twelve members of 
the Board of Governors chosen. All those 
selected agreed to serve, and, as a result 
the following persons became the first 
Governors of the new organization 

Dr. Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister 

of Mines and Resources and Com- 
missioner of the Northwest Territ- 
ories, Ottawa 


Mr. Philip Chester, General Manager 


of the Hudsons Bay Company 
Winnipeg 
Dr. H. B. Collins Jr., Acting Director 


Ethnogeographic Board, Washington 


Major R. F. Flint, Member of the 
National Research Council of the 
United States, and Director, Arctic 
Section, Arctic, Desert and Tropic 
Information Centre, Orlando, Florida 

Dr. | M. Gould, Member of the 
National Research Council of the 
United States Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 

Dr. E. M. Hopkins, President, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire 

Dr H | Keenleyside \ssistant 


Under Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, Ottawa. (Interim Chairman) 
Dr. Robert Newton, President, Uni- 
versity of Alberta Edmonton 
Mr. G. R. Parkin, Sun Life 
Company Ltd., Montreal 
Mr. Walter S. Rogers, Director, Instit- 
ute of Current World Affairs, New 
York 
Dr. Philip S. Smith, Chief, Alaska 
Division, United States Geological 
Survey, Washington 
Dr. \ New York 
[he Institute will come into active exist- 
funds can 
will be 


\ssurance 


Stefansson 


ence as soon as the necessary 
be obtained, which, it is hoped 
not later than the autumn of 1945 

In broadest terms the scope of activity 
of the Arctic Institute of North America 
will be the collection and dissemination 
of information relating to the Arctic and 
Subarctic regions of this continent 
Material will be collected in part by draw- 
ing upon existing sources of information, 
in which process the Institute will build 
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up its own library, but in the main by 
initiating, encouraging and _ supporting 
research into Arctic problems, including 
such as pertain to the natural sciences 
social sciences, transportation and adminis- 
tration During the formative period 
at least, the Institute will not employ a 
large permanent research staff, but rather 
will invite applications from qualified 
scientists for grants in support of specific 
In some cases these will extend 
only over the summer months; in others 
they may cover a year or more his 
method of operation will ensure for each 
project the best research men available 
regardless of their normal affiliations. It 
should also result in field work and reports 
on a level with those of the best univer- 
sities and other research institutions. The 
data collected by the Institute will be 
made available tor pure and applied scien 
tific use by properly qualified individuals 
and organizations, including governmental 
agencies. Ihe Institute will also arrange 
for or assist in the publication of reports 
maps, charts and other documentary ma- 
terial relating to the Far North and will 
cultivate close liaison with other public 
and private research organizations whose 
programme touches Arctic problems, in 
Europe and Asia as well as in North 
\merica 
[he research programme of the 
Institute will be integrated with studies 
already under way and will involve (1) 
general research into the natural conditions 
of the North, (2) studies upon specific 
problems of Arctic development and 
Arctic living, and (3) a broad study of the 
relationship of the Arctic regions to the 
physical, social and economic problems of 
the world as a whole. Fields of pure and 
applied research may include geologic 
studies; physical and chemical studies 
relating to geophysics, oceanography and 
meteorology, including ionospheric and 
related phenomena; broad biologic studies 
including animal and timber resources; 
social studies including the history of early 
man in North America; agricultural pos- 
sibilities; navigation, transport and com- 
munication; public health 
Although the Institute will be a private 
organization, it Is obvious that govern- 
mental co-operation in facilitating its 
work will be essential. For instance, the 
mapping of the as yet uncharted parts of 
Alaska, Arctic Canada, Newfoundland and 
Greenland, which is basic to the full 


projects 


THI 


accomplishment of the Institute s research 
programme, can be undertaken only by 
or with the direct assistance of the govern- 
ments concerned Consequently, close 
frank and mutually helpful relations with 
appropriate governmental agencies, includ- 
ing the Armed Services, will be cultivated 
and maintained. Wartime experience in 
Canada and the United States has con- 
clusively demonstrated that this kind of co- 
operation is fully workable in practice 

It is expected that the headquarters 
of the Institute will be located in Montreal 
Its initial personnel will consist of a small 
full-time administrative staff headed by a 
Lirector, who will be a noted scientist with 
\rctic experience and a wide knowledge 
of persons and institutions interested in 
Arctic research \ Board of Governors 
whose members, elected triennially, will be 
representative of Canada, the United 
States, Newfoundland and Greenland, will 
meet with the Director periodically to 
consider problems of administration and 
finance and to advise on the direction and 
co-ordination of efiort Initial 
organizational expenses are being defrayed 
by the National Research Councils of 
Canada and the United States When 
established, the Institute will be privately 
financed 

[he international character of the 
new organization Is a unique and partic- 
ularly valuable feature of its constitution 
In planning an Institute, in whose adminis- 
tration and programme of research all 
North American countries with Arctic inter- 
ests would be represented, the organizers 
took cognizance of the fact that the basic 
scientific questions to be answered are 
common to the entire Arctic region, and 
that the boundaries between Alaska and 
Canada, between Canada and Labrador, 
and even between Canada and Greenland 
are entirely artificial in so far as Arctic 
research is concerned. Great economy of 
effort, avoidance of duplication, and wider 
common discussion of problems will be 
secured by treating the North American 
Arctic as a region to be studied as a unit 
the study to be for the good of all the 
peoples and states concerned 

[hus the Arctic Institute of North 
\merica will not only meet an obvious 
scientific need and render a broad public 
service of immediate practical significance 
but it will also contribute to international 
goodwill through a new kind of direct 
international co-operation 


research 
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Editor's note A list of some of the 
articles published in the Journal during 
recent years and pertaining to the Arctic 
and Subarctic is provided herewith for the 
convenience of those interested in acquiring 
more extensive information on this sub- 
ject 
Mapping Canada” by F. H. Peters, January, 1936 
Flying Through Northwestern Canada™ by Charles 


Camsell, March, 1936 

South Nahanni River Northwest Territorie 

by Alan E. Cameron, May, 1936 

Modern Pioneering in Canada Western Sub 
arctic by R. Finnie, September, 1936 

\n Eleven Thousand Mile Inspection Trip’ by 
Sir James McBrien, November, 1936 

Great Bear Lake; an Exploration and its Sequel 
by Charles Camsell, March, 1937 

Exploring Upper Nahanni River and Snyder 
Mountains in 1937" by Harry Snyder, October 
1937 

Ihe Golden North, Labrador and North Shore 
by Leo Cox, April, 1938 

Ihe Annual Eastern Arctic Patrol” by D. | 
MckKeand, July, 1938 

Conquest Mount Lucana (Yukon by B 
Washburn, October, 1938 

Ihe Forgotten Land (Labrador by Jacques 
Francine, January, 1939 

Canada’s Eastern Arctic Patrol” by R. S. Mar 
riott, March, 1940 

Iceland, ‘Land of Frost and Fire by Vigfus 
Einarsson, October, 1940 

\ Road to Alaska” by Lawrence J. Burpee 
November, 1940 


Greenland, our North-Eastern Neighbour by 


DD. A. Nichols, January, 1941 


Canada Moves North” by R. Finnie, November 
194] 
Southampton Island” by T. H. Manning, January, 
1942 


Notes on the Coastal District of the Eastern Barren 
Grounds and Melville Peninsula from _ Igloolik 
to Cape Fullerton” by T. H. Manning, February 


1943 

Northwest Passage by Air” by J. A. Wilson 
March, 1943 

\laska, Springboard of Attack’ by Joseph Wechs 
berg, April, 1943 

Canada’s Northern Air Routes” by D. B. Wallace 
October, 1943 

Che ‘Canol’ Project” by O. B. Hopkins, November 
1943 


Planning the New Northwest’’ by Charles Camsell 
December, 1943 
\laska Highway" by S. C. Ells 


Seaway Across Top of the 


March, 1944 
World” by I R 


Yarham, April, 1943 

Geology in the U.S.S.R.”° by Vladimir Obruche,v 
\ueust, 1944 

Mineral Resources and Mining Activity in the 


Arctic’ by J. Lewis Robinson 


Canadian Eastern 
\ugust, 1944 


Eskimo Population in the Canadian Eastern 
Arctic’ by J]. Lewis Robinson, September, 1944 
“Economic Wildlife of Canada’s Eastern Arctic 


Caribou’ by J]. G. Wright, October, 1944 




















XICO 


the grandeurs of her geography 


add to 
gave 


M! as though she would 
birth, in 1943, to yet another volcano 
name is Paricutin, but the 
Indians home it has 
[he Monster. [t is not given 
witness own 
nen to stand 
and live 


Its official 
l arascan whose 
usurped call it 
to many countries to heir 
formation nor to many 
ipon an erupting volcano 
No longer ago than February 20, 1943 


Dionisio Pulido, while tending his cornfield 


in the parcela of Paricutin village, State 
of Michoacan, heard rumblings beneath 
his feet and saw smoke curling from 
imong his furrows [hen came such 
tragedy for Dionisio and thousands like 
him in Paricutin, Parangaricutiro and 


for the Mexican 
such among geol- 
ogists: and such an imposing sight added 


such hard Wor k 


Red Cross excitement 


to already majestic Mexico. The new 
volcano burst into life 200 air-miles west 
of the capital, Mexico City 


\s though some devils metronome 
regulated it. the cone of Paricutin, ever 
growing higher, spouts columns of gas 
and dust each five seconds, tossing this 


smoke-like mixture four miles into the air 
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With petulance it scatters crackling boul- 
ders, which are caught in the relentless 
advance of the sticky lava. Every tree and 
plant in the region has died, the small 
animals have moved out and the Indians 
refugees. [he black dust falling 
incessantly contains metal particles that 
destroy human lungs. So the Government 
has built a new village 25 miles away from 
Paricutin, to shelter the homeless 


become 


[he voice of the volcano roars with the 
din of a modern battlefield, trembles with 
blockbuster fury, rolls like thunder and 
interrupts itself with the jamming effects 


of a mammoth radio station 

Normally a technicolour place, Paricutin 
village now has only the blacks and greys 
of ordinary photography, except when the 
backdrop of night shows up flame and lava 
and the incandescent candle above the 
cone 

Paricutinis Mexico sonly active volcano 
lt is part of the fault in the earth that 
cuts across the Republic in an east and 
west line. Popocatepetl, Ixtaccihuatl, the 
Pic of Orizaba, the Nevado of Toluca and 
Colima are on the same line. One volcano 
leads to another 
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Mexico is a horn of plenty. Plenty in 
the richness of its minerals, its scenery, its 
history and its future. It is even a horn of 
plenty in shape, beginning 1,600 miles 
wide at the border with the United States 
of America, and then, drawn from left to 








































































right, tapering in a curve to the Peninsula 
of Yucatan, upcast tip of the horn. Baja 
California, breaking away from the north- 
west corner, is a parched tongue 760 miles 
long from throat to tip, mistakenly dipped 
into the salt of the Pacific Ocean in desert 
thirst. Only the Atlantic winds bring rain 
to Mexico. Like a waist, the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec pinches off the 
States of Chiapas, labasco, Campeche 
and Yucatan from the body of the Republic 
Had it not been for the building of the 
Panama Canal, the windy Isthmus ports 
of Salina Cruz and Puerto México would 
now have borne some of the heaviest of 
the world s traffic 

The Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea wash the eastern shores he Pacific 
Ocean, on approaching the western and 
southern coasts, forms the Gulfs of Ca- 
lifornia and Tehuantepec 


delic ate 
























Lt.-Col. Anténio Cardenas, the famous Mexican pilot 
with Mr. Luis Cuevas Medina, radio operator of 
Pan American Airways discussing a Flight 


Photo courtesy f Lockheed Aircraft Corporat 


The railway systems of Mexico 
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[he inland deposits of water are small 


the biggest. The 
gulf watershed are 


Lake Chapala being 
principal rivers of the 
the Bravo, Panuco, Papaloapan, Coat- 
zacoalcos, Grijalva and Usumacinta. Of 
the Pacific shed, the main ones are the 
Yaqui, San Pedro, Lerma, Santiago, Tolo- 
lotlan and Balsas. Learning to pronounce 
the fascinating place-names of Mexico is 
one of the minor joys of living in it 

With the exception of the Yucatan 
Peninsula, the Republics middle name is 
mountain. [he vast ranges are the Sierra 
Madre Occidental, the Sierra Madre Orient- 


al and the Sierra Madre del Sur—the 
Sierra madre familias, so to speak. The 
eastern range and the western converge 


like two fingers 
between them 
plateau 


almost upon Mexico City 
making a V, the space 
representing the high central 
[his mesa central hits 3,500 to 7,500 feet 
above sea-level. [he two ranges unite 
beyond Mexico City as the Sierra Madre 
of the south, which from there on corrugates 
its way into Central America 


Contrast creates interest. [he history 
of Mexico, pre-conquest, past and present 
shows contrast in plot after plot, hero and 
villain, problem and period. It has been 
bathed in “blood, sweat and tears ana- 
logous to those of our day 

Ihe Toltecs, the Aztecs and the Mayas 
rank with the best artists of the ages 
[he ruins of their palaces and temples 
and pyramids at San Juan Teotihuacan 
Mitla, Guiaroo, Monte Alban, Chichén- 
Itza and other localities are a sometimes 
inscrutable but an everlasting treasure 

[he Aztecs, or, in the narrower sense 
of the word, the Mexica, have given the 
Republic its name. They were the heirs 
of the Toltec culture on the high plateau 
[he Mayas, isolated in the Peninsula of 
Yucatan, developed their own civilization 
there. To these ancient men a big per- 
centage of the world is indebted for maize, 
or teosinte, with which began agriculture 
in America; and the entire world owes 
them gratitude for the delectable thing 
called chocolate, from xococatl, meaning 
bitter-water, the taste of liquefied cacao 
without sugar. Whether hot, cold, cooked 
into champurrado or just eaten in bars, 
it is a valuable legacy 


Diego Rivera Phot by I Henle 
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[here were tribes other than the Toltecs, 
\ztecs and Mayas: and when Hernando 


Cortés and his followers from Spain 
landed in 1519 near the place that is now 
the port of Vera Cruz, they found war 
among them. The most powerful were the 
\ztecs, ruled by Moctezuma from the 
lovely city of Tenochtitlan. Moctezuma s 
people thought Cortés to be the fair- 
skinned incarnation of their god Quet- 
zalcoat! the feathered snake that goes 


on the water , and did not at first oppose 
him. In two years Cortés conquered the 
\ztecs, razed lenochtitlan and planted 
the foot of Spain on the necks of the long- 
to-suffer Indians. With the conquerors 
came the first horses, sheep, horned cattle, 
goats and the Spanish language to add 
itself to half a hundred Indian speeches 

for three centuries Spain and the 
Roman Catholic Church ruled Mexico 
studding it with baroque places of worship 
that still stand, imposing on it the horrors 


of the Inquisition, creating the mestizo 
race by intermarriage or the _ simple 
process of procreation 

[wo village priests, Miguel Hidalgo 
and later José Maria Morelos, were the 
early champions of independence from 
Spain, between 1810 and 1815, but it was 


not won until 1821, under the leadership 
of Agustin de Iturbide.’ Then followed 
years of struggle with the United States, 
and, when the lifeblood of the country 
ebbed, a French army landed and pro- 
claimed the Habsburg prince, Maximilian 
of Austria 


to be Emperor of Mexico 
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Maximilian was executed in 1867, more 
sinned against than sinning, whereupon 
the liberal leader, Benito Juarez, a Zapoteca 
who had been biding his hour, at once came 


into power for the second time, renewing 


his fight for the poor Indians against the 
rich Church and hacendados, the holders 
of huge estates. But land wrested from 
these fell into the maw of even richer men 
Juarez, beloved and revered, died in 1872 


before he could establish order and justice 

General Porfirio Diaz became President 
in 1876. Some order, material progress and 
foreign capital came to the Republic in 
his time, but he fled to France in 1911 
driven by the wrath of Indians denuded of 
land. Francisco Madero had led them in 
revolt against Diaz 

Madero was assassinated. The next 
patriot of importance was Venustiano 
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(Carranza 
ution ol 
was elected President and the Government 


who promulgated the Constit- 
1917. In 1920 Alvaro Obregon 


finally joined all revolutionary parties 
into one. The waters began to flow less 
turbulently. Through his good works and 
those of President Lazaro Cardenas (1934—- 
1940) schools were built, the army trained 
some land taken from the wealthy and 
given to the poor. Manuel Avila Camacho, 


Here is the holiday appeal of the Bay of Acapulco, the oldest port on the 
Northern Pacific Coast 
splendid hotels and beaches 


It lies 400 miles south of Mexico City. There are 
fishing, swimming and surfboard fun 


P} } ane Grant irt f Pan Americar 


boating 


President since 1940, has known how to 
keep an even keel with the Church and let 


the matter of land holdings rest in peace 


Under Avila Camacho, Mexico was 
one of the first Latin American republics 
to declare war on Germany, Italy and 
Japan. Still governed by the Constitution 
of 1917, the Republic is made up of 28 
States, 3 Territories, | Federal District 


and the Pacific Islands of Guadalupe and 
Revillagigedo. State Governors are ap- 
pointed by the President who cannot 
succeed himself in office. He and the mem- 
bers of Congress are elected by popular 
vote. Congress consists of a Senate with 
58 members and a Chamber of Deputies 
with 147 


Mexican is a comprehensive name. In a 
dry way it may be said that the mexicanos 


of the modern Republic are 55 per cent 


mestizo, meaning of Indian and Spanish 
blood; 30 per cent pure Indian; and 15 
per cent of European descent, a wide 
definition. About 21,675,000 souls, all told 
live on the 763,944 square miles of land 
between the 6,300 miles of coastlines, but 
figures are arbitrary things. The chief 
industries are mining, agriculture and 


stock raising 

Society in the cities, Mexico City for 
instance, is made up of cultured, dignified 
well-informed people both patrician and 
professional, some drawn from their beloved 
tierra by the magnet of a cosmopolis 
Mexicans call the district that gave them 
birth their tierra and refer to their country 
as la Republica and their capital simply 
as México 

lhe peasants (Indians, peones or pueblo 
have a captivating charm of manner 
and expression overlaid with the plaintive- 
ness of a hard heritage. Shod in sandals 
or huaraches, the man under the sombrero 
with its classical tilt, in his white cottons 
and splash of a sarape or tilma, crinkling 
his dark eyes in a smile while he intones 
his Spanish or tribal language, is the 
kernel in the delicious nut of Mexico 

The old-time cry of the people was for 
land and liberty, the modern cry is for land 
water and books. The school and school- 
teacher have become in village life the 
hub around which the families revolve in 
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The Plaza of Mérida, chief 


search of wisdom relating to child care 


improvement of livestock, gardening and 
hygiene. [he villager lives in an adobe 
hut, sleeps on a straw petate, eats corn and 


beans and goatsmeat. His wife makes 
tortillas from the cornmeal. Everybody 
loves music. Market, church, school, the 
maize that gives tortillas: this is the 


village pattern 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec live 
men and women famed 
colours and handwork of their 
clothing. The women have the sure and 
sraceful walk that comes from forebears 
who also carried burdens on their heads 
Balancing a shallow painted gourd filled 
with truits upon her head or sweeping by 
in the goffered and pleated lace hAuipil 
grande of Sundays, a Tehuana is a breath- 


On the 
the handsome 
for the 


taker 

Examples of the many regional handi- 
crafts are all to be found in the capital 
Out they are seen best in the localities of 
their making. The little town of Uruapan 
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ty of the Peninsula of Yucatan 





is known for its lacquer work, but the 
lacquer has now to be hidden from the 
terrible dust of Paricutin Tiles and 
ceramics and onyx come from Puebla 


bubbleglass from (Guadalajara, exquisite 
pottery from Tlaquepaque, silverware from 
laxco and Pachuca. 


It is from the pueblo that Diego Rivera 
José Clemente Orozco, David Alfaro Si- 
queiros, Rufino Tamayo, Agustin Lazo 
and Francisco Goitia derive the powerful 


inspiration behind their paintings. These 
men are known internationally. [he master- 
piece of Goitias, for instance, “lata 


Jesucristo , causes tremendous discussions 
wherever it is exhibited. Into the figures of 
two mourning women he has painted, in 
utter mexicanismo, the whole world’s woes 
The murals of Rivera relate history in the 
public buildings of many cities, in the style 
of Italian frescoes 

Mexican paintings of the seventeenth 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in- 
cluding those of Miguel Cabrera and 
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lgnacio Maria Barreda, hang in the gallery 
of ¢ hapultepec Castle, residence of the pres- 
idents. Among those pictures whose authors 
are unknown is the portrat, reminiscent 
of Spanish Court stvle, of the boy with 
the fascinating name of Juan Chrysostomo 





Mariachis, the wand'ring minstrels of Mexico 


Photo courte f National Railwa t Mex 


Domingo Martinez y Winthuyssen. Truly 
a patronymic 
In music the Republic is prolific. Since 
1928 Carlos Chavez has built up the 
National Symphony Orchestra that per- 
forms in the magnificent marble halls of 
the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico. Chavez 
is a composer and conductor. One of his 
works is reconstructed from Aztec music 
and called, in honour of the god of music 
Nochipili-Macuilxochitl. His Sinfonia Anti- 
gona and Sinfonia India are well known 
abroad. The National Opera Company 
formed in 1941, acts under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Education 
Payambé, a Maya musical play by Luis 
Rosado Vega, has been produced in the 
proper surroundings of Chichén-Itza 
Rosado Vega is founder and director of the 


Historical Museum at Merida, Yucatan 
Fausto Pinedo composed the music for 
Payambé 

Manuel Ponce is another splendid 


composer. His piano concertos, songs and 
the work called Chapultepec are all out- 
standing. Other musicians of great qualities 
are José Rolon, Silvestre Revueltas, Can- 
delario Huizar, Daniel Ayala, Luis Sandi 

True folk music has to be sought 
where no Spanish is spoken. Real Indian 
melody, witchcraft and healing chants are 


extremely rare. Some have been recorded 


Braz 
welcomes Donald Duck of 
the United States. Both 
have endeared themselves 
and Walt 


osé¢ Carioca of 


nternationally 
Disney has now added the 
valiant charro rooster of 
Mexico to the voluble 
aviary. Movies made in 
every part of the world 
are shown in Mexico, in 
addition to the products 
of its own thriving industry 

















































ashing teeth, sparkling eyes, lustrous 
hair and a good joke to boot. The fine 
vorkmanship of loom and hand embroidery 


Mexico are of particular interest to 
snadians, whose own looms and fingers 
prove such skill 


erudite and thoroughly readable 
\Vlexican Mosaic by Rodney Gallop 
[he haunting, sentimental 


in tne 
rx y| 


songs ol 


\gustin Lara make irresistible hum-and- 
whistle appeal. Mariachis perambulate 
their entertainment from street to street 


[here is song 
Jalisco no te 
(;uadalajara 

even the most un- 


drawing crowds and money 
f man s tierra, like 
rajes SOY mexicano 
These have a lilt that 
Spanish ear can catch 


Or every 


The = A A moving-picture 
studios are. attractively set 
among shady eucalyptus trees 
Here are the offices and 
laboratories. Ten stages are 


at present in use. Writers 
and artists work in white 
bungalows surrounded by 
gardens. The big-four pro- 


ducing companies of Mexico 
are to do 50 pictures in 1944 
Another 20 pictures will be 
made by the smaller companies 


Photo courtesy of 
Mexican Government 
Tourist Bureau 
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Spanish lends itself to volubility, to the 
rounding of literary corners and the ease of 
rhyme. There is a poem for every patriotic 
date, a song tor every emotion \mado 
Nervo, poet and novelist who was Minister 
of Mexico to Uruguay and Argentina, was 
a great national loss when he died in 1919 


Julio Jiménez Rueda, professor at the 
National University, has written a fine 
History of Mexican Literature. Luis G 
Urbina, poet and author of Mexican 
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Literary Life, writes wonderful things like 


this 


Vetamérfosis 


Era un cautivo beso enamorado 
de una mano de nieve, que tenia 
la apariencia de un lirio desmayado 
y el palpitar de un ave en agonia 


Y sucedié que un dia 
aquella mano suave 
de palidez de cirio 
de languidez de lirio 
de palpitar de ave, 
se acercé tanto a la prisién del beso 
que ya no pudo mas el pobre preso 
y se escapé; mas con voluble giro 
huyé la mano hasta el confin lejano 
y el beso, que volaba tras la mano, 
rompiendo el aire, se volvid suspiro 


It may be translated thus 


Transformation 


It was a captive kiss enamoured 
Of a hand snow-white 

Waxen, like a faded lily, 
Chrobbing, like a bird in pain 


One day it chanced 

[he hand so smooth, 

So waxen in its pallid tone, 

So languid in its lily skin, 

So birdlike in its suffering, 
Approached so close to that poor kiss 
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His Excellency Dr. Francisco del Rio y Canedo 

who was appointed the first Ambassador of Mexico 

to Canada on March 1, 1944. Born in the port of 

Vera Cruz, he studied medicine and surgery at the 

Universities of Mexico, Paris, Berlin and Vienna 

He took up his diplomatic career in December of 
1940 


The prisoner no more could bear 

And suddenly escaped. The hand fled fast 
On easy course towards the far horizon 
The kiss pursued the fleeing hand 

(And, rupturing the air it cleft 

Was changed into a sigh 


In a land as attractive, as big and as 
mountainous as Mexico, transportation is 
important. People, both native and foreign 
want to travel around on business, to enjoy 
changes of climate, or, nowadays, to 
pursue wartime missions 

[he National Railways of Mexico 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico, the system 


of roads including the Pan American 
Highway, the bus lines and the eleven 
airlines operating within the Republic 


provide good travel facilities. Pan American 
\irways and American Airlines inter- 
national services operate to and from 
Mexico on night-time as well as day-time 
schedules 

The principal railways, representing 
about 60 per cent of the 21,000 miles of 
tracks, were nationalized in 1937. A line 
joins Fuentes Brotantes to Punta Penasco 
linking the isolated Territories of Baja 
California with the main body of the 
country. Another incorporating road-bed 
is being laid between Puerto México and 
the town of Campeche to bring the Penin- 
sula of Yucatan into the fold 

Modern locomotives, Pullman cars, 
diners, and tracks controlled by automatic 
signals characterize the National Railways 
The routes have been planned with an 
eye to brass tacks as well as sublime 
panoramas, treasures of archaeology, spas, 
radio-active waters and resorts 

About 8,000 miles of all-weather roads 
criss-cross the Republic. Those worthy 
of special mention lead from Mexico City 
to Puebla and tropical Vera Cruz on the 
east; and to Guadalajara, second city of 
Mexico, and Acapulco on the west. Aca- 

















pulco is the oldest port on the North 
Pacific Coast, a paradise for surfboard 
fun and fishing and noted for the daring 
of its cliff divers, who stake the speed of 
an inrushing wave against the risk of 
death 100 feet below 

The Mexican link in the Pan American 
Highway System begins at Laredo, Texas, 
and flows in all its paved suavity through 
the central plateau to the eagles nest of 
Mexico City. From there the paving rolls 
to Oaxaca. Thence, as far as the Guat- 
emalan border, the road is plotted but not 
yet paved. This section scrambles over 
the last of the mountain ranges and comes 
out, breathless, on the warm flat lands 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 


When the fell and ferocious war is over 
and gasoline again unrestricted north of 
the Rio Grande, the Highway will draw 
full traffic from Canada, the United States 
and Alaska to Mexico. Motorcycle police- 
men patrol it on their red machines and 
the white line of safety courses down its 
middle. Ox-carts and donkeys use the soft 
shoulders. The entire route, except the 
approaches to the international borders 
was determined by the Mexican Govern- 
ment 


Of the airlines, eight are Mexican and 
five United States-controlled. As long 
ago as 1931 the airline Compania Mexicana 
de AviaciOn instituted an air shopping 
service for persons in remote spots wishing 
to buy goods in the capital. This service 
to-day is helpful in rushing repair parts and 
machinery and medical supplies needed 
in war industries, by ships serving Mexican 
ports, by trucks moving war cargoes, by 
hospitals 


[he four-way balanced diet of climates 
is dictated by altitude, not latitude 
Although the bulk of the Republic lies 
south of the Tropic of Cancer, its moun- 


The beauty and the tragedy of a modern volcano. 

Paricutin occupies the site of a humble cornfield. 

The countryside for miles around lies beneath en 
ever-thickening pall of black ash 


Photo by 





Robert Friers 


tainous nature lifts most of it up out of 


tropical heat. The seasons are but two 
the wet and the dry 

Hot land, tierra caliente, is found at 
sea-level up to 1,700 feet. The peninsula 
the isthmus, the lower levels of mountain 
ranges and the low parts of the Balsas 
River basin are hot lands 

Temperate land, tierra templada, at 
an altitude from 1,700 to 5,000 feet 
consists of the high flanks of the ranges: 
a narrow belt south of the spur from the 
mesa central; and the little table-land of 
Chiapas 

Cold land, tierra fria, runs from 45,000 
to 10,000 feet. Most of the Republic is 
therefore cold land, although cold is a 
misnomer. Mexico City itself stands at 
7,343 feet and is a fresh, sunny, enchanting 
metropolis not to be described as cold 


Glacial land, tierra glacial, continues 
upwards of 10,000 feet to the summits 
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of the volcanoes. The Pico de Orizaba 
tops the whole landscape at 18,700 feet 


Allied to the climates, of course, are 
the zones of vegetation. Maize and beans, 
the basis of nourishment of the people, 
are cultivated on the dry and high lands 
There is half the world’s supply of hemp 
coming from Yucatan; woods and copra 
from the isthmus; chicle for chewing-gum 
from land bordering on Guatemala; bananas 
from the tropical coasts; extensive cul- 
tivation of castor beans, sugar-cane and a 
host of less vital produce. On the high 
plateau the most characteristic plant is 
the maguey, Agave atrovirens, grown in 
long rows, spiking up in clusters of vigour 
Tequila and mescal are distilled from the 
maguey and pulque comes from the fer- 
mentations of its sap 

All Mexico is rich in flowering trees 
the jacaranda with lavender blossom that 
precedes the leaves, acacias with red and 
yellow feathers, cortés dotting the jungle, 
flaming poincianas that stain the ground 
with fallen petals, the Mexican coral 
tree with its upstanding inflorescence 
Eucalyptus and shade trees border the 
wide avenues of the capital 

Fortin De Las Flores, in a valley of 
Vera Cruz 250 miles east of the capital, 


ple el 





Mexican cora 
tree, one of the 
many flowering trees 
that colour the 
landscapes and dot 
the forests. It bears 
plumes of coral 
flowers resembling 
lupines. 


Drawing by author 


is renowned for its flowers and the Ruiz 
Galindo Hotel, into whose swimming-pool 
thousands of fresh gardenias are tossed 
from oil drums every morning, just for 
the joy of bathers. Coffee grows in the 
shade of bananas. Bees and parrots and 
insects with jewelled backs have a wonder- 
ful time among the dahlias, Hibiscus 
frills, copa-de-oro trumpets, wild orchids 
and cacti on whose spines butterflies often 
impale themselves in their heedless flight 
that is like a cloud of coloured paper 
scraps. The background of this divine 
place is the Pico de Orizaba, which over- 
sees the valley 


The metal-bearing lands occupy about 
four-fifths of the surface. They are situated 
between the Pacific Coast and an imaginary 
line drawn from Ciudad Juarez to Tehuan- 
tepec. They give silver, gold, iron, copper, 
lead, zinc, mercury, antimony, white ar- 
senic, amorphous graphite, cadmium, tin, 
molybdenum, bismuth, tungsten and opals 
for the ladies. 

Mexico puts out more than _ two- 
fifths of the world’s vearly supply of silver 
The most prolific mining states have been 
Zacatecas, Guanajuato and Hidalgo. Silver, 
of course, is a large export and an old one 
One of the newer exports is guayule, the 
plant from which rubber can be made 














O potter sing 
as you model plate for food, cup for wine, 
the song of life and death engraved 

in endless clay by time 


From Little Ballad of the Potter by Gast6n Figueira 
translated from Spanish by Lloyd Mallan 
Photo courte f National Railways of Mexi« 
and therefore important since 1940. At 


present Mexico is aiding the Allied war 
effort very greatly in supplies ol strategic 


materials, such as steel from the mills of 
Monterrey. She ranks seventh in the 
world in production of petroleum, which 


spouts from Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz and 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 


central plateau stands 
Mexico, the capital, built on the site of 
the ancient Tenochtitlan. Its superb Cath- 
edral occupies the position of the former 
\ztec house of gods, the Grand Teocalli 
\ll of the history may be studied in the 
National Museum of Archaeology, which 
houses the circular Aztec Calendar Stone 


High on the 


and the Sacrificial Stone. Nearby is the 
National Palace. The Bell of Independence 
hangs from the central balcony of the 
Palace and at midnight between every 
September 15 and 16, the President 
gives the traditional Grito de Dolores 
the cry of the patriot-priest Hidalgo 


[he shout is taken up and repeated in the 
throat of the multitude. All of this looks 
upon the Zocalo, main square, which is 
filled with the thick colours of calla lilies 


and the metal shine from automobiles 
[he National University, founded in 
1553, is one of the finest in Latin America 
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Stone metate used for grinding and rolling maize in 
the making of tortillas. 


Drawing by author 





















































Che press of the capital publishes the most 
influential newspapers of the whole coun- 
try. [here are literary magazines such as 
El Hijo Prédigo and those of general 
interest like Sintesis and México Moderno 
Intellectual life is vigorous. Since 1939 
it has been augmented by writers, scientists 
doctors, lawyers and artists lucky enough 
to find refuge from Europe. Including 
this influx of foreigners, the population 
stands at about 2,000,000 


Visitors not fortunate enough to speak 
Spanish may seek the flag of their country 
on the sleeve of a policeman’s coat. When 
they find the flag they find a man who 
speaks their mother-tongue. The metric 
system and a peso divided into 100 centavos, 
equal to about 23 Canadian cents, make 
calculations also easy for visitors 


Enthusiastic aficionados go to the 
bullfights held every Sunday. There is 
perpetual boating at Xochimilco where 


flowers and Carta Blanca beer, La Azteca 
chocolate and music are ingredients of 
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Alone, in a white shirt, with the great River Lerma 

that flows through the Lake of Chapala. The bunches 

of wild hyacinths form a floating lavender carpet 

through which watercraft sometimes find it hard to 
make a way 


romance. Special emphasis must be laid 
on the entertainment to be had in the 
Palace of Fine Arts and the Conservatory 
of Music. Every nationality has its res- 
taurant. Mexico's special foods and drinks 
breads and sweets and fruits from all over 
the country reach the capital 


[he two large moving-picture studios 
the CLASA and the \zteca have 


facilities tor the production of several 


pictures at the same time. [here is probably 


a score of moving-picture companies, al 
of whom use the CLASA. and the 
\zteca for the making of their pictures 
Of the foreign movies shown in Mexico 
those of Walt Disney are enormously, 
popular. After all, a mouse and a duck and 
a parrot are a mouse and a duck and a 
parrot in any country, and now that 
Disney has added the Mexican charro 
rooster to the important birds of hem 
ispheric solidarity, his themes will have 
even more appeal 

[he City has paved streets, pink 
volcanic-rock buildings, houses left from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
as well as the handsome modern ones in 
the Lomas de Chapultepec. Avenues such 
as the Paseo de la Reforma and parks 
like Chapultepec belong with the worlds 
grandest. Yet, in spite ol modern tendencies 


the spirit of Mexico City is not the dry 


spirit of asphalt 

lowering over the capital and the whole 
Valley of Mexico Popocatepet! or omo- 
king Mountain, and Ixtaccihuatl, or Sleep- 
ing Woman, look across the distance at 
Paricutin, their new companion in this 


most majestic landscape 


The aondoliers of Xochimilco on Sunday afternoon 

Amid flowers and trees, canals and music, beer and 

frescos, both Mexicans and foreign tourists glide in 
and out among the blossoming chinampas 


> 
Photos by Janette Grant, courtesy of Pan American Airways 
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ATROL to Beachhead: “Send rein- 

forcements at once! OQ Pip to 
Battery Raise your range Rear 
Gunner to Bomb Aimer Smack on the 
target, Jimmy! Masthead to Bridge 
Submarines off the port bow 

These are fighting words, the trad- 
itional laconisms of men in action. Once 
they were muttered to the man who stood 
at vour shoulder, or were bellowed to a 
man at most a few yards away 

[o-day, they are barked into telephone 


heard in telephone receivers 
For the telephone has revolu- 


transmitters 
miles away 


tionized warfare. It has raised the “fire 
unit from a corporal and seven men to a 
field marshal and a million men, tanks 


ships, and aircraft 

Here is what the telephone means to 
the PBI, the man on foot who still 
doing most of the fighting where it counts 
most occupying the enemys territory 
An officer writes: “When you are 'way 
out in the blue, beyond previous patrol 
activity, and talk with ‘home as if it 
were next door it s a great feeling all 
the difference in the world between being 
completely alone, or tied up nicely with 
the unit back on the beachhead The 
sound of their voices, coming in over wire 
or radio, means you ve got your artillery 
the air support, or most anything you 
need, right in there behind you. 

\nd these telephones are constantly 
moving, because movement is the essence 
of modern warfare, and they are con- 
stantly being destroyed by enemy action 

So the cry goes up for more telephones 


IS 


more radios, wires, cables, and switch- 
boards For an invading force of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, fifty 


thousand tons of signals equipment are 
required for the initial landing, and an 
additional one thousand tons during the 
next thirty days 

In tanks, aircraft, and 
there must be intercommunicating 
tems so that members of the crew can talk 
to one another above the noise of battle 
and radiophones which keep all these 
craft in touch with other tanks, aircraft 


battleships 
SYS- 


or ships 
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at sea Captain F. J 
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FIGHTING TALK 


The Telephone Revolutionizes Warfare 
b6y H. G. OWEN 


During a tank battle, hundreds of 
messages may be radioed back and forth 
yet none interferes with any other. Why ? 
Because each is kept in its own channel 
by means of a tiny crystal of quartz 
Some tanks have as many as eighty of 
these crystals in their radios. By pushing 
a button, the commander can switch to 
any one of eighty channels, talk to other 
tanks, call for artillery support, hear warn- 
check 


ings from aircraft overhead, or 
with headquarters for further orders 

One manufacturing company alone 
delivered eight million crystals to the 


armed forces last year at a cost one-twen- 
tieth that of crystals produced before 
the war 

[he radio-telephone has changed the 
form of air fighting, and made possible 
the success of United Nations air power 
[he cost of the radio equipment carried 
by two thousand bombers is greater than 
the cost of all the broadcasting stations 
in the United States 

A pilot describes the fighter control 
system in use at Salerno in glowing terms 
“| remember once when they called me 
and said, ‘Fighters approaching you, now 
a mile away, and gave me the direction 
Then they called back and reported 
‘Fighters now half a mile away \ mo- 
ment later they called and said, ‘Heads up 
here they are. | looked up in the desig- 
nated position and, sure enough, there were 
the Germans. — 

At Jutland, Admiral Beatty had no 
means of communicating with the other 
ships under his command save by signal 
flags. Some ships never saw these signals 
and many orders were not executed. In 
the great sea-air battles against the Jap- 
anese, American commanders have at all 
times precise split-second control over 
every unit under their command because 
of the radio-telephone 

One battleship may carry as many as 
twenty-two hundred telephones — encugh 
to serve a city of ten thousand people 

This is only a partial story of telephone 
equipment at war, but it may give an 
inkling as to why there is a shortage of 
telephones at home 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 
Sidney |]. S. Peirce, author of the 
timely article, “Snow Crystals’ (and 
its preceding verses), presented in this 


issue, is also responsible for the partic- 
ularly striking photographs accompanying 
his presentation. Born in England, Dr 
Peirce received his education at Winnipeg 
schools and Manitoba University, from 
the latter of which he obtained his B. A 
in 1898 and a degree in medicine in 1904 
After working at the Winnipeg General 
Hospital and the Mayo Clinic, he spent 
a winter semester at the University of 
Freiburg in 1911 under the noted patholo- 
gist, Professor Aschoff, and since 1918 
has served as pathologist and consulting 
physician at the Bigelow Clinic, Brandon 
Manitoba 


See C. G J for 
1942; August, 1942; 


Renée Tallantyre 
August, 1941; March 
February, 1943 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Global Geography, by GEORGE RENNER and 
Associates (Oxford University Press, Toronto 
$6 OO.) 


The present period may well be described as a 
field day for geographers, amateurs and otherwise 
The wide-flung battle fronts of the world, the equally 
widely spaced centres of production and supply, 
whose products must be transported to war zones 
over perilous seas, and the ever-increasing use of 
the aeroplane in wartime transportation, which, 
on a spacetime scale, has cut the earth to perhaps 
one-tenth of its former dimensions, have made 
the public geographically minded to an even greater 
extent than was the case in the first world war 
These factors have led the professional geographer 
to new conceptions of geographical groupings, of 
trade routes and of power politics. Such conceptions 
are still largely in the realm of theory, and it is 
by no means unlikely that the forces of evolution 
will roll forward along lines that are entirely different 
from those forecast. In any event, the world is the 
richer by some very entertaining speculations and 
has had its old face lifted by whole atlases of new 
maps to the extent that one can hardly recognize 
those well remembered features that stared at us 
from the pages of geography books of yesteryear 

This current interest in geography is reflected 
in the numerous books on the subject that have 
appeared in the last few years and in the increased 
attention now being given to the teaching of geo- 
graphy. All this is one of the most encouraging of 
the signs of the times since geography, more than 
any other study, will tend to lead the mind away 
from any attitude of narrow provincialism. It is 
therefore a pleasure to welcome, to a prominent 
place in the literature of geography, the present 
volume, which is the work of some thirty specialists 
in the subject under the direction of Dr. George 
Renner. Dr. Renner is to be congratulated on the 
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even style of presentation maintained throughout 
and the absence of any notable degree of duplication 
Che first section of the book deals with the geograph 
ical world we know or should know, its oceans and 
continents, atmosphere and climates, and _ its 
resources in minerals, and in soils and their products 
Ihe second section of the book treats of the relation- 
ship between supplies of basic materials, manu 
facturing facilities, and trade, to geographical 
problems, while section three is devoted to a study 
of the races of man, the distribution of populatior 
and the growth of the modern city 

The fourth section of the book treats of the 
geographical aspects of war and politics which may, 
be summarized under the name of 
geopolitics, which professes to postulate a new 
theory of geography. Perhaps one may be accused 
of undue conservatism in holding the view that n« 
new set of rules has changed or could change the 
hard geographic facts that have moulded the history 
of mankind for thousands of Those whi 
believe in the importance of geography can scarcely 
avoid the conclusion that the truly great leaders 
of both past and present must always have had a 
sound appreciation of geographical values and have 
readily adapted their policies to the geographical 
conditions of their day. This assumption seems 
more tenable than that professional geographers 
are necessarily skilled in either war or politics. As a 
case in point, Dr. Renner, on page 464 of this book 
lays down eight so-called simple principles of war 
fare, which might well be cited as a classic example 
of learned jargon. Hardly happier, in the light of 
current events, is the attempt on the following page 
to evaluate the merits of various arms and weapons 
nor can we go all out with the authors in the state- 
ment that Great Britain is now, or shortly will be 
relegated to the position of a second rate power 
In fact, our geographers appear in a much more 
favourable light when they stick strictly to geog- 
raphy. A minor error in twice stating that Drake 
led the English forces against the Armada seems 
to have escaped the editor's attention 

In spite of a tendency to appropriate all geo 
graphical knowledge to the current class of pro- 
fessional geographer, this is an extremely interesting 
and useful ak either for the student or general 
reader, and nothing in the foregoing remarks is 
intended to disparage the scholarship and discri 
minating presentation of geography which is in 
evidence throughout. In any case, the cautious 
reader will be careful to separate fact from theory 
however plausible and attractive these new excur 
sions into the geographical future may be 
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One Eye on the Clock by GEOFFREY WILLANS 


(MacMillan & Co., London. Price $2.75 

An interesting account of life in the small ships 
of the Navy. The author, an R.N.V.R. Lieutenant 
served on a corvette on the Atlantic and North 
Sea patrol which was eventually sent to the Mediter- 
ranean in those now distant days when Tobruk and 
Bengasi were headlines in the news and German 
paratroops were landing in Crete. Later he was 
transferred to an aircraft carrier that was being 
sent to America for repair 

\ pleasant and racy picture of the Navy under 
service conditions, written with skill and insight 
and exhibiting, as do the best service stories, the 
Englishman's traditional lack of heroics in telling 
of duties that were at all times hazardous and, on 
occasion, of an extremely ‘sticky character 
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Arctic Manual by VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. Price $3.50 

The latest book by Mr. Stefansson, which was 
in the first instance, prepared for the American 
Air Force, may well be considered his most important 
contribution to arctic exploration and travel. In 
it he has summarized, from his own experience, and 
from a life-time study of the narratives of arctic 
travel by other explorers, how best to live and travel 
in high latitudes. This is no pocket manual type of 
book, but an exhaustively detailed study of arctic 
conditions as they affect human life. It includes 
sections on physical geography, climate and weather 
animal life and methods of hunting and fishing 
shelter and food, clothing, equipment and trans- 
portation, ending with a chapter on mechanized 
vehicles for arctic use. Under all these headings he 
has spared no pains in making his work inclusive 
of all phases of the subject and draws not only 
from his own wide knowledge but also from the 
work of other explorers for practical illustrations 
Throughout the book he emphasizes the desir- 
ability of depending on native experience, partic- 
ularly that of the Eskimo, who, he considers, have 
developed a way of life so admirably adapted to 
their environment that it can scarcely be improved 
upon. Changes from that pattern are dictated 
largely by the fact that the white traveller and 
explorer enters the Arctic for purposes that are 
foreign to Eskimo requirements 

The book is obviously a compilation, the work of 
a large staff, but the strong hand of Mr. Stefansson 
himself is evident on every page. Some of the text 
is a little difficult, even occasionally obscure 
A book of this sort, however, is not intended to be 
literature but rather a practical handbook for those 
who-would venture into the far places of the North 
It can be read with equal pleasure and profit by 
others who will never see the arctic ice-fields but 
whose interest has been held by those bold ad- 
venturers, of whom Stefansson himself is by no 
means the least, who, through four hundred years, 
have, little by little, unlocked for us the secrets of 
the Arctic 

This book is not geography, but it supplies in 
convenient form the raw materials from which 
geographical knowledge must be obtained—how 
to reach your destination and how to live on the 
road. It is of particular interest and value to Can- 
adians who are among the world’s largest holders 
of arctic territory, and who, in face of foreign 
competition, must before long attempt to actively 
occupy and develop their northern possessions 


P. E. P 


What Russia Wants by JOACHIM JOESTEN (Duell 
Sloan and Pearce, N.Y. Price $3.00) 

The question of what Russia wants at the end 
of the war and her attitude as regards territorial 
expansion and collaboration in the establishment 
of communistic governments in other parts of 
Europe has become increasingly important as the 
war in the west moves towards its final phases 
[he author answers this question in one word 

security; a security in which she can develop her 
own national life without interference. Her foreign 
policies, which appear so amazingly erratic to 
western eyes, have, in reality, been directed, with 
a cold and logical appreciation of her position, 
solely to that end 

Ihe author, Joachim Joesten, German-born 
and educated, but, like many other German intel- 
lectuals, an expatriate since the Nazis assumed 
power, spent many years as a correspondent in 


x 


Northern Europe and is now on the editorial staff 
of Newsweek. With this background, he is able to 
present a picture of the Baltic nations which 
differs widely from the popular conception of the 
little republics of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania 
struggling to maintain a democratic way of life 
under the shadows of their mighty neighbours, 
Russia and Germany. Actually these three countries 
were lively little dictatorships after the Nazi 
model, entirely under German influence, and each 
equipped with a pint-sized fuhrer of its own 
Russia's occupation of these countries and their 
later incorporation into the Union of Soviet Republic 
in 1940, after a popular referendum, was, in our 
authors view, entirely a defensive measure, and 
it is his opinion that they will, after the war, continue 
as parts of the Soviet Union 

Pre-war Poland, too, was a dictatorship controlled 
by the large landowners and had, at times, a very 
brusque way with those elements of the population 
who desired a larger measure of freedom. Mr 
Joesten believes that Russia will annex to the 
Ukrainian republic those parts of Poland having 
a large Ukrainian or Russian population, placing 
her boundary somewhere near the so-called Curzon 
Line. The Polish people will be free to establish 
a truly democratic government and be permitted 
to compensate themselves for the loss of the Ukraine 
by territorial expansion in Prussia and Silesia 
The events of the last few weeks bear out in every 
way the author's prediction on the Polish question 
We now see the liberated sections of Poland ad- 
ministered by a Polish National Committee, under 
Russian auspices, while the Polish Government in 
London is left a government without a country 
There seems little doubt that the de facto admini- 
stration of the country will have the decisive word 
in its post-war government and policies despite 
any attitude the western allies may assume 


As regards Germany, Mr. Joesten is of the opinion 
that Russia has no desire to promote a communistic 
government in that country. Germany's well- 
known technical and organizing ability might, in a 
few years, make her the most powerful unit in any 
association of communistic states and start again, 
under a new form, her old tactics of expansion, 
making Russia again the victim 

Finland, which is generally regarded as a model 
of democracy, is shown as being governed by a 
semi-dictatorship under German influence and an 
active threat to Russia's western flank. Russia's 
war against Finland in 1940 was entered into only 
after protracted negotiations directed toward the 
acquisition by peaceful means of the Karelian 
Isthmus, where the frontier was actually within 
artillery range of Leningrad. Finland's re-entry into 
the war beside Germany and her rejections of peace 
terms during the past winter may force her to pay 
a heavy price for the intransigeance of her rulers 


In the Balkans, Mr. Joesten thinks that Russia, 
after annexing Bosnia from Romania, will promote 
free and democractic governments in the various 
countries. Both here and in other European states 
however, these plans may be upset by spontaneous 
risings of oppressed peoples, whose pre-war leaders 
were either unable to defend them or else have led 
them into disastrous defeat by the side of Germany 

An excellent book giving a new viewpoint on the 
affairs of Central Europe and showing Russia at 
present largely unconcerned with ideologies but 
rather intent on making her frontiers secure and 
tiling her own doorways 

P. E. P 
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The Vickers-Supermarine Spitfire (Rolls-Royce Merlin engine) shared honours with the Hawrer Hurricane in “clawing 
down" the enemy in the Battle of Britain. Later versions, armed with cannon, exceed 40) m.p.h. and can climb to air combat 
eight miles above the earth 


FASTER - FASTER - FASTER 


After five years of war British fighters Demonstrating endurance with speed, 
are still masters of the air wherever a British entrant in 1934 beat all 
they operate comers in the England — Australia 

race flying nearly half-way round the 
The supremacy of Royal Air Force world in less than three days. Direct 
Squadrons first in defence over descendants of that  twin-engined 





Britain; then over the fringes of monoplane range hostile countries at 
enemy territory; and to-day in all-out will, their far superior speed provid- 
offensive in every theatre of war is a ing defence against the best the 
direct result of the foresight and con- enemy can put into the air. 
tinuous research of the British aircraft The 





; : x war proceeds; research and 
industry during a long period of years development go on. The programme ] 

which British aircraft and engine | 
designers set themselves years ago 
is unfolded day by day in official 


Success in the International Schneider 
Trophy contests, which Great Britain 
won outright in 1931 after three suc- 


. . . announcements 
cessive wins, pointed the way to de- 


velopment of the slim-lined fighters An equally ambitious programme 
which won the sterner contest over pursued with similar determination 
the garden of England in 1940 will provide for the needs of peace 


THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY | 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS - LONDON - ENGLAND 
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You'll find Canada’s warmest 
in winter climate at Evergreen 
Victoria. Here, at the Empress 
Hotel, you can relax in acres 
of gardens bathed by balmy sea 
breezes ... golf... fish... 
play tennis... swim in warmed 
sea water in the Crystal Garden 
Pool. Delightful accommoda- 
tion ... delicious meals ... 
special winter rates. For book- 
let and reservations write 
Hotel Manager. 


EMPRESS 


totee VICTORIA, B.C. 
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For those who like their win- 
ters “white”, old Quebec and 
the Chateau Frontenac, twice 
chosen meeting place of world 
leaders, are ready to play host. 
Skiing for experts and begin- 
ners on nearby snowy slopes 
... blazing log fires .. . delicious 
meals ... special winter rates. 
For booklet and reservations 
write the Hotel Manager. 
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North, by 
CREIGHTON, (Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston, Thomas 


Dominion oj the DONALD GRANT 
Allen, Toronto . : $4.50) 

Your reviewer must confess that he approached 
this new history of Canada with a very considerable 
degree of reluctance; having in mind the sad stuff 
that was dished out as Canadian history in his 
school days and of certain ponderous tomes that 
he has carefully avoided in his later years, he looked 
for another dreary catalogue of events written with 
neither wit nor perspective. With this biased 
approach to the book, it was a pleasant, even a 
delightful, surprise, to find it one of the best histories 
he has ever read and certainly the most readable 
history of Canada as yet written. As such, he 
respectfully recommends it to the attention of the 
honourable members of the Senate, who were 
recently debating the question of an adequate 
history of this country 

In his account of the early history of Canada, 
Mr. Creighton lays particular stress on the geo- 
raphical aspects of the subject, and the conflict 
*tween the trade zone of the St. Lawrence and 
that of the Atlantic Seaboard. In the long history 
of this struggle the empire tributary to the St 
Lawrence has been gradually diminished until the 
settlement of the International Boundary in its 
present position, in 1818, left the St. Lawrence 
shorn of those great and wealthy areas south of 
the great lakes which are its natural sphere of 
influence 

The constitutional issues of the early part of 
the nineteenth century and the eventual achieve- 
ment of a confederation in the face of Britain's 
indifference to her interests in the western hemis- 
phere form a particularly interesting section of the 
book. In the post-confederation age Canada's 
development under the four great leaders, Mac- 
donald, Laurier, Borden, and the present Prime 
Minister, who have headed her government for most 
of that period, is carefully followed, and the author 
shows how each of these men, working, it is true, 
from different viewpoints, have promoted the growth 
of a strong and independent Dominion within the 
Empire. This strength has been, and is, impaired 
by various decisions of the Privy Council affecting 
the powers of the central government, and Mr 
Creighton’s account of some of these manifestations 
of the judicial mind will enlarge the knowledge of 
many of his readers on a subject which, at the 
moment, is heavy with portents of future discord. 

The account of Canada’s part in the first Great 
War, when she confirmed her nationhood, is like 
a bugle call above the sounds of political and 
constitutional squabbles. No more finely written 
tribute could be paid to the service and to the 
prowess of the Canadian corps—a tribute which 
strikes the authentic note of the high pride of a 
Canadian in the achievements of his countrymen. 

The record of post-war Canada again relapses 
to the hard give and take of political life. Our 
author speaks of the strict housekeeping of Finance 
Ministers Robb and Dunning, with a note of fond 
regret, induced, no doubt, by the mounting ex- 
penditures of a later day. The black days of depres- 
sion and financial burdens which led to the “Sirois 
Report” carry the story to the outbreak of the 
present war, where he leaves his country again 
charged with the responsibility of defending her 
existence for the second time in a generation. 

An excellent book, well written, witty in the 
proper places, and showing the author's grasp of 
the fundamentals of Canada’s geographic, political, 
and economic position. It should be required 
reading for every Canadian 

P.E. P 
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As a Business Executive or as a Citizen 


active in any type of industry, trade or 
profession, you will want to be well posted 
on your country’s affairs. Canada’s war 
effort—her natural resources—her industrial] 
growth—the composition of the Dominion’s 
population the country’s transportation 
systems — its world-wide trade — its financial 
organization educational systems and in- 
stitutions how your tax dollar is spent 
these are some of the many fields in regard 
to which reliable information is readily 
available. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
three summary publications, the well-known 
Canada Year Book, the Official Handbook, 
and the Monthly Review of Business Statis- 
tics. Many publications on particular phases 
of our national life are also issued, and much 
unpublished information may be obtained 
on request. 

The Canada Year Book, 1943-44, just 
off the press, summarizes the chief Dominion, 
Provincial and other reports and_public- 
ations, and correlates the data in the 
most effective form. Your nearest public 
library has a copy, or you may purchase it 
direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 

The Official Handbook ‘‘Canada’”’  sur- 
veys the Canadian situation briefly but 
fairly comprehensively in popular and 
attractive form. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statis- 
tics, primarily designed for business men, pre- 
sents the chief barometric indices that will 
be found useful in following current trends, 
as well as a selection of valuable monthly 
or weekly statistics. 

Write to the Dominion 
Ottawa, for information desired 


Statistician, 








DEPARTMENT OF TRADE 
AND COMMERCE 
OTTAWA 








Hon. James A. MacKinnon, M.P.. Minister 
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your support of: 


LONDON 





One way to help! 


Men who fight for Canada on sea or land or air, lead a hard life 
... harder than most civilians can imagine. The little luxuries 
mean a lot to these men and the little luxuries are not easily 
come by in war-torn Europe. That’s why we appeal again for 


The Overseas League Tobacco Fund, 93 King St. E., Toronto 


$1 to them means 400 cigarettes delivered to a sailor, soldier or 
airman who really needs them. Send a subscription—as large as 
you can make it, today! The Fund only sends cigarettes for 
general distribution and cannot accept orders for individuals. 


This is contributed by 


* CANADA 








School of the Citizen Soldier (D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York. Price $2.40) 

This book comprises the educational programme 
of the American Second Army and was designed to 
enlarge the education of the draftees and to give 
them a better understanding of their country and 
the institutions they were about to defend. It 
includes lectures on geography, American history, 
and military affairs, carefully prepared in a simple, 
concise form. These are now being published for 
general distribution in the hope that they will 
prove equally valuable to the civil population 

P.E. P 


Dutch Immigration to North America 1624—1860 
by R. H. WABEKE (Netherlands Information Bureau, 
N.Y. Price 75c) 

The title sufficiently describes this book which 
is one of several! publications of the Netherlands 
Information Bureau, designed to make Holland 
and the Dutch better known in the United States 

P.E.P 


Bering's Potlatch by LUCILE SAUNDERS MCDONALD 
(Oxford University Press, Toronto. Price $3.00) 


An historical novel written around Bering’s 


explorations in Alaska, probably intended primarily 
for the juvenile reader. A well-written tale bearing 
evidence that the author has been at pains to become 
familiar with the history of Alaska’s discovery 
A short bibliography is included 


P.E.P 
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Made in Canada, by MARY GRAHAM BONNER 
(Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y $2.50.) 

A beautifully prepared little book on Canadian 
Handicrafts and Canadian Art by an author whose 
work shows her wide knowledge and understanding 
of Canada and Canadians 

Miss Bonner devotes the first part of the book 
to Indian handicrafts and their revival and then 
passes to the work of the woodcarvers and silver- 
smiths of Quebec, now chiefly to be found in old 
churches and in museums. She continues with a 
section on home handicrafts, chiefly rugs and textiles, 
and describes modern work in ceramics by a number 
of Canadian craftsmen. The brief chapter on Cana- 
dian art devotes itself chiefly to the so-called Cana- 
dian School whose work has been so largely inspired 
by Canadian landscapes and rural life. It would 
seem, however, that the concluding sections on 
Canadian and Indian folk music are somewhat out 
of place in relation to the rest of the book. It is to 
be regretted that Miss Bonner omitted reference 
to Eskimo carving, to the old furniture from Acadian 
homes in her native Nova Scotia, and to the work 
of the modern school of craftsmen in metal which 
was described in this Journal a few months ago 
All of these seem to be notable expressions of crafts- 
manship at its best and well worthy of mention in 
any book on this subject 

It is noted that the map of Canada shows the 
Alaska Highway incorrectly. It does not pass 
through Dawson 

P.E.P. 
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: lr doctors could only tell... 
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DOCTORS KNOW how serious Venereal Disease can be. 

They see the tragedies it causes . . . promising careers suddenly ended . « « 
bright hopes shattered . . . chronic illness . . . 

But doctors can't and won't add to these sufferings by making the stories 
public. 

A doctor would never say “‘Remember Bill's wife—yes, the pun Oee. 
haired girl. Her baby has just been born with syphilis. Bill tells me he had 
something wrong with him a couple of years before he got married, but he 
saw a ‘men's specialist’ and thought he was O.K. His wife's pretty broken- 
up about it.” 

No, the things we confide in our doctors will never become targets for 
public gossip. 

But, doctors can and do tell us that Venereal Disease is one of the most 
serious of all diseases. They tell us, too, in no uncertain terms that there is 
no need to let this ugly threat menace Canadian homes. Syphilis and gonor- 
thora can be cured, and, more important, prevented. 

Doctors—and ONLY doctors—can diagnose and treat Venereal Disease. 
WE can prevent it. Can prevent it? We must prevent this blight from striking 
our young people. 

Every family must be armed with the facts. A knowledge of the enemy's 
tactics makes it easier to beat him. Every community must be ready to act 
as a united community to fight Venereal Disease and the unsavory conditions 
in which it thrives. 


This is our job . . . YOUR job. VENEREAL DISEASE MUST GO! 


FIGHT VD ON @Secror FRONT 


cette 





Sponsored by 

DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 

to further Canada's fight against VD. 

5-VA 


Por all the facts about VD write 
your Provincial Department of 
Health for the new, free booklet 
“VICTORY OVER DISEASE"’. 
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‘Christmas over there! 


The stars are shining over there. People are going 


to churches—to little churches, some scarred by 
shell and bomb, some still trembling to the roar 
of distant guns. There are lights, and candles, 
and the sounds of old, familiar hymns drift through 
the open doors. 

And there, in little groups of twos and threes, 
you'll see the brown and khaki of the Canadian 
Women's Army Corps. 

It's nice to think that your daughters, sisters, 
sweethearts overseas will join in the celebration 
of Christmas—that the time-honored customs wil’ 
be remembered just as far as circumstances allov 

For service has not changed these brave wome: 
Like you, they look ahead to that final lasting peace 
of which Christmas has always been our promise. 





CANADIAN WOMENS ARMY CORPS 
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SPECIALISTS IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CLASS MAGAZINES OF MEDIUM AND 
HIGH CIRCULATION. 


Some of the Publications produced in our plant: 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL 
THE LEGIONARY 
ROD AND GUN IN CANADA 
FOREST AND OUTDOORS 
MONTREAL FORUM SPORTS MAGAZINE 
MONTREAL MEDICAL BULLETIN 
Also many house publications, some government 


publications. de luxe booklets of institutional char- 
acter and certain classes of book printing. 


We invite enquiries from responsible publishers who 
seek a printer possessing our unusual qualifications 
for publication printing. Our plant is complete al! 
under one roof and includes art and editorial services. 


CANADIAN PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


2151 ONTARIO ST. EAST - - MONTREAL, QUE. 














© 





" $9,00 SENDS 900 


| ‘BRITISH CONSOLS” “LEGION” or 
| “EXPORT” Cigarettes 
Postpaid 
to members of Canada's Active Services Overseas 
and Canadions in United Kingdom Forces 


$2.00 SENDS 300 
AND 11b. BRIER PIPE TOBACCO OR 
BRITISH CONSOLS CIGARETTE 
TOBACCO (with papers) 
Mail order and remittance fo: 
Overseas Department 


W. C. MACDONALD INC. 


P.O. Box 1929, Place d’'Armes, Montreal. 


This offer subject to any change in Government 








Regulations. s-4 





SEND THE BOYS THE BESTS 
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modern crude oil refining unit at Impertia! 
Oil, Sarnia, Ontario, Refinery This one . ; PETRO t M's fly 
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In 1859 a group of far-sighted men drilled 

down into the earth near Titusville, Pennsyl- 

vania. At a little over sixty-nine feet, their 

drill struck oil . . . and thus, in the little 

wooden shacks that sheltered the pioneer 

a Well, the petroleum industry was 
orn. 


Through eighty-five years of progress, new 
generations of oil men have pushed their 
drills almost five miles down below the 
surface, stepped up petroleum production 
from forty to over 4,500,000 barrels a day 
on this continent. And on this tidal wave of 
“liquid wer” rich gifts have floated « 
mankind . . . the modern car, truck and 
airplane ... oil-heated homes and oil-driven 
ships . . . the farmer's tractor . . . asphalt 
roads that unite the nation... lubricants and 
other petroleum products that have enabled 
industry to produce better goods, at lower 
cost, for more people. Today, as essential 

“ammunition” on our fighting fronts, petro- 
leum is making its finest gift—victory in a 
bitter war to preserve our way of life and 
ensure our future. 


As Canada’s pioneer and leader in the field 
of petroleum, Imperial Oil Limited has 
contributed abundantly to the achievements 
of the past—is giving its best and utmost to 
the war job of today. Tomorrow, when 
peace comes, Imperial Oil service station 
men will again speed the motorist happily 
along the highway. Imperial Oil research 
workers will turn their inventive skill from 
tasks of war to problems of peacetime pro- 
gress. The Imperial Oil geologists, engi- 
neers and drillers who brought Norman 
Wells and Turner Valley into being will 
continue to search for the oil resources 
necessary to our further progress. 
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TOMORROW'S PRIVATE HANDI-TALKIE . . . Knee-d ep in your favorite fishing waters, 


you can call the camp on your private radio-telephone to let the boys know what the trout are 


taking. From your car, 


narvel of eve 


for you by MEN wH 


Wuc ), indeed, doesn't 


look forward to the good 
things of tomorrow—when peace comes again? 
Yet we cannot for an instant relax our vigilance 
—not so long as there is a single armed enemy 
soldier at large—Nazi or Jap! 

We must fight to the end the battle against 
waste; we must keep production at its highest 
pitch; we must salvage fats and waste paper and 
metals; we must conserve gasoline and rubber; 
and, above all, we must continue buying and 


you 
ryday life not or 


THINK 


can call home to say you 


fF 


Men who think of tomorrow 
plan handi-talkies for your use! 
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TOMORROW 


Boids and War 
. . Does a soldier lay his rifle down 


keeping Victory Savings 
Certificates . 
when enemy resistance slackens for a moment? 
No! And no more may we at home withdraw our help 
by cashing in our Victory Bonds. They represent a 
pledge to our government and our fighting forces 
that we will back them tothe last. This we mast do 


fo OF 


holding our home front battle lines today! 


THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 


Let us all be men who think of tomorrow . 


very type of business and industry—planned 





The handi-talkie will be a 


All Seagram plants in Canada and the United States are engaged in the production of high-proof Alcohol. High-proof Alcohol for War is used in the 


manufacture 


of Smokeless Powder, Synthetic Rubber, Photographi 


Film, Drawing Inks 


Navigation 


Instruments and many other wartime products 
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RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


$1.00 


Eldorado by 
loronto 


Arctic 
(Ryerson Press 

Any book that calls attention to Canada’s great 
Northland should be welcomed and studied by 
Canadian readers, since it is to this North we must 
look for the untapped resources of the future 
These resources will not be easy to develop; great 
distances, uncertain transportation, a harsh climate 
the present lack of markets for any but the most 
valuable of products, are conditions that will, 
in future years, test the pioneering temper of the 
Canadian people. The days of fertile prairies await- 
ing the plow, or of great forests readily accessible 


to tide water and world markets, have largely 
passed, and it will require careful planning and 


great expenditures, both public and private, before 
this last of North American frontiers can take its 
full place in our economy 

Mr. Davies is a newspaper man, now a corres- 
pondent in Russia, who evidently has made a few 
trips to the North and has the imagination to see 
the latent possibilities of this land. Unfortunately, 
he seems rather prone to take hearsay information 
at full face value and to assume the feasibility of 
grandiose schemes without pausing to consider 
how their products could be utilized. He has the 
newspaper man’s deep appreciation of the merits 
of a headline or of a bold statement that might 
make a headline 

The reader who is looking for a factual and well 
documented account of the resources and possibil- 
ities of the Northwest Territories, will not find it 
in Mr. Davies’ book. If, however, he is interested 
in the layman's reactions to the pioneering environ- 
ment of the Mackenzie Basin of to-day, he will 


find the dollar spent on this little book a sound 
investment 
Mr. Davies errs in placing the Pinchi Lake 


mercury deposits near Fort St. John. They are on 
the other side of the Rockies, some two hundred 
miles west, near Fort St. James 


Island in the Sky by ERNEST K. GANN, (Viking 
Press, New York $3.00 

This is a tale of a forced landing in the interior 
of Labrador and the subsequent search and rescue, 
written by a pilot who knows both his aircraft and 
air crew and, moreover, knows how to tell about 
them. The geography, for reasons obviously con- 
nected with the Transport Command, is somewhat 
scrambled, but this in no way detracts from the 
merits of a book that so well describes the lives 
and thoughts of those airmen who navigate their 
“islands in the skv"’ across wide seas and uncharted 
wildernesses The author is particularly happy 
in his characterization which has so genuine a ring 
that we seem to know every member of the crew 
and to sense their mounting tension in circum- 
stances where any decision may be a matter of life 
or death. He does not paint his characters in the 
pastel shades of St. Exupery but rather shows them 
as hard and practical men engaged in the perfor- 
mance of an exacting duty, where their survival and 
the safety of their cargo is dependent on a never- 
ceasing vigilance 

An excellent story, well told, and written with 
a strength and simplicity that will hold the readers 
attention through every page. It deserves a high 
place in the literature of aviation 


P. E. P 
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On Your Own by SAMUEL A. GRAHAM and EARL 
c. OROKE. Minneapolis. (University of Minnesota 
Press, 1943 $2.00 

The subtitle of this little handbook is How to 
Take Care of Yourself in Wild Country. A Manual 
for Field and Service Men. Undoubtedly this is one 
of the best books on the subject that has yet ap- 
peared. There is a great deal of information in it, 
much of it invaluable and nearly all of it likely to 
be of use to somebody at some time. The prepara- 
tion of such a manual involves many difficulties, 
chief among which is the matter of omission or 


inclusion. The authors have chosen wisely in 
including all the elementary things that every 


fieldman of experience knows, for it is obvious that 
many of those into whose hands the volume falls 
will not be men with experience “in the field” 

Another serious difficulty is the maintaining of 
a single and consistent point of view, and in this 
the authors have not, perhaps, succeeded quite so 
well. It is stated that the book is to be of service 
in the Arctic, the Tropics, and in temperate climes 
as well, and this is undoubtedly the case, but there 
is no doubt at all that the emphasis is on the temper- 
ate clime, and that the Arctic and the Tropics are 
much more superficially treated. The work which 
formed the basis of the present volume was intended 
for use principally by University of Michigan 
foresters. Then, too, it is categorically stated that 
the suggestions given are not meant to replace 
information on first aid, a very wise decision indeed, 
but there is nevertheless a detailed consideration of 
tropical diseases and the methods of their transmis- 
sion, diseases which the man “on his own” can do 
very little about unless he has considerable know- 
ledge of the subject and fairly complete equipment 
with him. On the list of omissions one might 
place methods of fire-lighting without the usual 
facilities, an important topic, which might well be 
added if there is a second edition 


DoucLas LEECHMAN 


Picture Map Geography of Canada and Alaska 
by VERNON QUINN (Longmans, Green & Co., 
Toronto Price $2.50) 

The author of this book, or the publisher who 
commissioned him, had an excellent idea for a 
short geography of Canada and Alaska, written in 

ypular style and illustrated with picture maps 

‘he resultant book is well designed and printed, 
but its text is distinctly disappointing. It would 
appear that the author neither knows his Canada 
too well, nor was he at pains to check many of his 
facts from reference books that are readily available 
The result is that, in many details, the book does 
not present even a reasonably accurate picture of 
the country it attempts to describe. The picture 
maps are attractive but, in several instances, they 
too show a similar disregard for the geographic 
verities. The style fairly rumbles with impressive 
adjectives and is all too reminiscent of the travel 
folder of a bygone day 


We All Own Canada by ALICE WILLARD TURNER, 
M.A. (Collins, 70 Bond Street, Toronto. Price 25c) 
A pamphlet of 64 pages showing the distribution 
of wealth and income in Canada, and apparently 
intended to counter the propaganda of the newer 
parties in the political field 
P.E. P 

















At long last we may now express this age-old wish with some hope of 
its fulfilment in the not-too-distant future. But the cessation of hostilities, 
the turning on again of lights and the homecoming of our sons and daughters 
from their gallant adventures will not automatically ensure that better world 
for which they have been fighting. 


For mistrust and misunderstandings are still rampant, and the Utopia 
toward which the human race has been striving for so many centuries can be 
achieved only with a general realization that, no matter what portion of the 
world we inhabit, we are all basically of the same family, with the same in- 
stincts and the same longing for life, laughter and security. 


The Society is trying to play its part in spreading the goodwill that 
comes with knowledge and understanding — by interpreting our country to 
the rest of the world — by describing other countries and peoples to readers 
of the Journal in Canada. May we suggest that members of the Society assist 
in the promotion of this task, while solving at the same time their own 
gift problems ? 


THIS CHRISTMAS 
GIVE MEMBERSHIPS IN 


Tht CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SUUIETY 


@ A GREETING CARD specially de- 


: signed for the Society will be sent to the : 
recipient of your gift, naming you as donor 
of the Membership and expressing your 


good wishes for Christmas and the New Year. 


S\N ge~ 


49 Metcalfe Street 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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The Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geography, resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim is to 
make Canada better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 


As one of its major activities in carrying out its purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to every phase of geography—historical physical 
and economic—first of Canada, then of the British Empire and of the other parts of the world in which 
Canada has special interest. It is the intention to publish articles in this magazine that will be popular 
in character, easily read, well illustrated and educational to the young, as well as informative to the adult. 


The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to each member of the Society in good standing. 
Membership in the Society is open to any one interested in geographical matters. The annual fee for 
membership is three dollars in Canada. 


The Society has no political or other sectional associations, and is responsible only to its members 
All money received is used in producing the Canadian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical knowledge as funds of the Society may permit 
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